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Bermudiana 


Nothing much was expected of the Big Three conference 
in Bermuda and nothing much came out of it. A conference 
like this of heads of governments should, says Madariaga, 
be the dining-room of international affairs, not the kitchen. 
In the dining-room the guests gather to swallow what is 
put before them. It is in the kitchen that the meal is planned 
and put together. But the kitchen staff, the experts in foreign 
policy, had on this occasion no chance to plan the meal. 
Everything was upset by Russia’s last-minute proposal of a 
Four Power conference in Berlin. Which was exactly as 
Russia had planned it. She holds out hope to France and 
Britain that perhaps Germany won't have to be rearmed 
after all, and that the fateful choice of a European Defence 
Community won't have to be faced. France doesn’t want to 
have to commit her future to EDC, and Britain is deter- 
mined not to do the one thing that would persuade France 
to such action, i.e., to guarantee a minimum British force on 
the continent for an indefinite future. So the United States 
is left holding the bag. 


There was nothing to do in Bermuda but to agree to meet 
the Soviet delegates in Berlin in January at another con- 
ference without any agenda. Nothing much will happen there. 
For Russia cannot be negotiated or argued out of East Ger- 
many or Austria, still less out of Poland or Czechoslovakia. 
The West has nothing to offer in return. The present impasse 
suits Soviet statesmen perfectly. Russia dees not need to 
modify her policy as long as she can keep the Americans and 
their European allies at cross purposes. There are only too 
many tired Europeans who want to be duped by the will-of- 
the-wisp of “negotiation.” Until they show a clear determina- 
tion to pursue the policy of armed unity for which NATO 
was created, the Soviet diplomats do not need to do anything 
but to continue their vituperative propaganda against 
America. 


Nurture versus the Grass-roots 


The setting up of a Bureau of Audience Research by the 
CBC meets the argument of many friendly critics that pro- 
grams could be planned better if the Corporation knew more 
about the character and tastes of its various audiences. 
Behind the measure lies the common liberal belief that any 
increase in scientific knowledge will rationalize, and thus 
improve, the operation of a worthy enterprise. However, in 
evaluating the CBC’s venture in this field we should keep in 
mind the endemic conflict in publicly-owned radio systems 


between the desire to please the public by giving them what 
they are accustomed to, and the desire to raise the level of 
taste by providing better, though less popular fare. The com- 
mercial broadcasting companies in the United States have 
made audience research, a highly developed branch of 
voodoo, an instrument for anchoring cultural literacy at the 
level of the largest mass audience. 

There is no reason to think that in starting audience 
research the CBC has jettisoned its high ideals. The danger 
lies in the possibility that audience research may hasten the 
unintended attrition of these ideals. The CBC will un- 
doubtedly continue to be attacked by vested interests inside 
and outside Parliament, as it has been in the past. These 
threats generate a need within the CBC to increase its 
popular following as a condition for survival. Audience re- 
search facilities will increase the temptation to focus pro- 
crams at the existing level of taste by providing knowledge 
of how this can be done more effectively. Invidious compari- 
sons of the popularity of programs seems likely to result from 
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extensive audience research and might create a subtle com- 
petitive pressure on producers and departments to increase 
their following. A change in the CBC’s orientation could 
ensue without a formal change in policy, but as a cumulative 
result of day-to-day decisions made under these circum- 
stances. It may be a blessing that the present techniques of 
large-scale audience research are too cumbersome, inexact 
and expensive to be used widely in Canada. 


The Gouzenko Affair 


The tumult and the Kleig lights die, and the Gouzenko 
affair, one may hope, is now over. It is inconceivable that 
further headlines will emerge from his forthcoming inter- 
view with members of the U.S. Senate Internal Security 
Sub-Committee under the auspices of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Gouzenko has scattered his “evidence” broad- 
side to a host of reporters and divulged his views in a series 
of newspaper articles; Senator Jenner and Mr. Robert Morris 
might save themselves a trip by reading them. But the itch 
for publicity has proved too insistent. It is hard to decide, 
even now, whether the affair should be taken seriously or 
whether, like so many episodes in the relations of the United 
States and Canada over the past seventy years which have 
ruffled tempers along the unguarded frontier, it was merely 
opera bouffe. It had, certainly, its Gilbertian moments—as 
when Mr. Pearson revealed, to a delighted House of Com- 
mons, the real nature of the communication alleged by Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover to have been sent to the F.B.I. by “an offi- 
cial high in the Canadian Government’; and rarely have so 
many persons made such fools of themselves in so short a 
time. Mr. Pearson’s conduct of the whole affair was a model 
of level-headed and constructive diplomacy; his stock was 
never higher than it was following his masterly exposition 
in Parliament on November 25. 


Senator McCarthy, Mr. Blackmore 


As the Social Credit party has occupied office in Alberta 
year after year and the movement spread outward to British 
Columbia and other parts of Canada, there has been less 
and less emphasis on its monetary doctrines. They played 
little or no part in the recent provincial elections in B.C. 
and one hears less in Alberta now about “script” than one 
does about oil, a heaven-sent substitute. However, one party 
member still remains loyal to the original orthodoxy. He is 
Mr. John H. Blackmore, M.P. from Lethbridge, who never 
loses an opportunity to talk of how the ancients used leather 
thongs for currency and how the moderns ought to do much 
the same to balance the “surplus” of goods and the “short- 
age’ of money. He may regard himself as the outstanding 
expert on Social Credit finance. 

Lately he has taken on another role, that of championing 
Senator McCarthy in Canada. Thus, according to Mr. Black- 
more, “Senator Joseph McCarthy, as I have discovered him, 
is a gentlemanly, patient, patriotic young fellow, a distin- 
guished veteran of World War II. . . Senator McCarthy has 
proved that he has great courage and sincerity, great intel- 
lectual capacity for learning facts and understanding world 
and national problems.” 

How does Mr. Blackmore know this? (“Has he ever met 
Senator McCarthy?” asked Mr. Martin in the House.) He 
has never met him, “never written to him, but I have read 
his books, and they are satisfying evidence as to the truth 
of what I am saying.” There are some in Ottawa who think 
that Mr. Blackmore may pass beyond the championing stage 
and bid fair to become the McCarthy of Canada. In a CBC 
“Press Conference” interview broadcast on December 7, the 
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Social Credit M.P. listed Dean Acheson as a “top-notcher 
of the Communist organization.” (He also said something 
else about Mr. Acheson which the CBC decided to snip out 
of the tape to avoid a libel suit.) In the House of Commons 
he stated that Philip Jessup was one of those whom “Senator 
McCarthy has exposed (as) members of the one 
bullying Communist junta.” 


The reporters in the broadcast also elicited from him the 
startling implication that some of the editors of Canadian 
newspapers are communist sympathizers, apparently because 
they criticize him. Hence, a choice bit ran as follows: 


Blair Fraser (Maclean’s): ‘The Communist organization 
is managing the press of the United States?” 


Mr. Blackmore: “I would say that it is influencing unduly 
the press of the United States.” 


Ann Francis: (CBC): “And also here in Canada?” 
Mr. Blackmore: “Undoubtedly, the press in Canada, too.” 


Mr. Blackmore is to be pitied for his ignorance. The House 
of Commons broke into laughter when he defended Mc- 
Carthy. An audience in Ottawa last winter did the same 
when he tried to explain that he was not anti-Semitic but 
just anti-bad Jews, who could be told from true Jews by 
measuring their cephalic indices. 


But there is no doubt that he should be dealt with firmly, 
albeit kindly, just as the very capable but charitable team 
of interviewers dealt with him the other night on the CBC. 
It is not good enough to laugh at his curious views, since 
the laughter obviously does not reach some of his impression- 
able listeners or his constituents who have been electing him 
since 1935. He needs to be proved ridiculous on the basis 
of fact. 
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Eugene O’Neill 

Eugene O'Neill was so out of contact with the living 
theatre for the last fifteen years or more of his life that his 
recent death was something of a posthumous event as far as 
literature was concerned. Although he (like Sibelius) was 
reputedly working hard on some culminating masterworks, 
the public saw little of them, and what it saw did not add to 
his reputation. For this reason, it is now difficult for us to see 
O'Neill as he ought to be seen, as the most prolific and tech- 
nically inventive of modern American playwrights. In the 
nineteen twenties his output was astonishing—at one time he 
had three plays running simultaneously on Broadway—and 
his stock of theatrical ideas seemed inexhaustible. Despite the 
shortcomings which critics are finding more and more ob- 
trusive every year, O’Neill was a real creator. His mind may 
seem a pretty blunt instrument at times, his gloomy and por- 
tentious ruminatings about human destiny may seem more 
crudely Wagnerian than we are accustomed to allow to a 
mere playwright, but his sheer fertility remains astonishing. 
The future will no doubt cut him down to size, but it can 
never explain him away. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


VoL. 9, No. 100, JANUARY, 1929, The Canadian Forum 

One hundred is a full round number, and although it has 
no more esoteric significance than ninety-nine or a 
hundred and three, it is a useful point at which to stop and 
take a breath in any numerical sequence. On our cover this 
month is printed Number 100, which means, for those who 
are familiar with the ritual of publishing, that for one hun- 
dred months in succession a fresh copy of THE CANADIAN 
Forum has been slapped out hot from the press. Journals are 
not exempt from the laws of growth that affect other organ- 
isms, nor are they immune from the many diseases of child- 
hood which threaten all young growing things. In its infancy 
a publication may suffer from poor circulation, or from one 
of the deficiency diseases such as lack of vitamin A (Adver- 
tising), but after weathering some years it reaches an adult 
stage, and barring accidents may expect to attain to a ripe 
and honorable age. Not only are we adding to our years and 
experience, but we are increasing our bulk—there is already 
a certain pleasing rotundity in our form. This issue, for the 
first time, runs to forty pages. We might point with pride to 
new features in our journal and to the improvements which 
we feel have been made in the general standards of our 
material, but with some modesty we refrain. We only ask 
our readers’ sufferance while we set to work on the second 
hundred numbers of THE CANADIAN Forum. 


Canadian Calendar 


Canada’s 1953 wheat harvest was even bigger than antici- 
pated, totalling 613,965,000 bushels, a jump of almost 
20,000,000 over the last estimate in September. This is 
second only to the record crop of last year. 

a + oa cod 


A Canadian Pacific Airliner plane flew from Tokyo to 
Vancouver (4,800 miles) in 13 hours and 51 minutes on 
Dec. 4, carrying 57 passengers and a crew of 8. This is 
believed to be a record for a non-stop commercial passenger 
flight. 

* * a” « 

Prime Minister St. Laurent said in the House of Commons 
on Dec. 8 that it is very important that “non-Canadians” in 
Canada’s north realize that they are in Canadian territory 
under Canadian administration. 
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Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Control Board and former president of the National Re- 
search Council, has been awarded the Kelvin Medal, the most 
coveted prize in the world of science and engineering. He is 
the first Canadian to receive the medal since its institution 
in 1920. 

* . t ” 


Trade Minister Howe stated on Dec. 3 that the federal 
government will act quickly to facilitate the amalgamation 
of two Canadian gas pipeline companies to enable them to 
export Alberta gas to Eastern Canada. This was the condi- 
tion for Alberta’s permission for the export of its natural gas. 

th * « ’ 

Canada’s October export trade failed to show the usual 
seasonal rises and was well below October of last year when 
there was a marked increase over September. The decline 
reflects a drop in shipments to the U.S., Latin America and 


Continental Europe. 
* * « * 


Charles P. Taft, President of the committee for a National 
Trade Policy, said in Washington that demands by “special 
interests’ for tariffs and quotas have caused a “‘state of 
approaching economic warfare” with Canada. 

* + * 

Victor Sifton, of Winnipeg, has become sole owner of the 
Winnipeg Free Press. His brother, Clifford Sifton, of Toronto, 
has become sole owner of the Regina Leader-Post and the 
Saskatoon Star-Phoenix. 

a + « * 

Le Canada, French-language morning newspaper of Mont- 
real, has suspended publication after a career of fifty years. 
Le Devoir, an independent newspaper published in the after- 
noon since 1900, will henceforth appear in the morning. 

* + * * 

Alberta farmers were crowned North American kings of 
wheat, barley, oats and rye at the International Livestock 
Exposition in Chicago in November. An Ontario farmer 
captured the seybean crown. 


* * + 


Canada’s tourist trade will be in the red for the third 
straight year in 1953 but the deficit will not be as large as 
in 1952. 

, r * 

R. W. Pilot, of Montreal, was elected president of the 

Royal Academy of Arts at its annual meeting. 
a + * * 

The Toronto Industrial Commission expects to report for 
1953 the largest number of new industries in its entire 
history. 

4: * + * 

For the first time, Canadian musical works have been sent 
off to the jury choosing material for the festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music which will be held 
next summer in Jerusalem. 

” + * + 

Hamilton College, founded in 1948 as an affiliate of, but 
as a distinct legal and financial entity from, McMaster Uni- 
versity, is rapidly moving into the forefront of Canada’s 
scientific and atomic research program. It has inherited the 
science work of McMaster, but whereas McMaster is a 
privately endowed and conducted university, the formula on 
which Hamilton College is based permits it to receive the 
support of industry and government agencies as well as 
individuals, 

* - - ” 

The national office of the Social Credit Party is being 
moved from Edmonton to Toronto in order to bring organiza- 
tional staff closer to the party’s next major objectives: 
Ontario and the Maritimes. 
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Canadian rubber firms were fined $10,000 each for a total 
of $170,000 by Mr. Justice Schroeder in assize court for 
conspiring to lessen competition in the sale of tires and tubes 


and footwear. 


» * * ” 


Dividend payments by Canadian mining companies in 
1953 will show a substantial decrease from the record levels 
of the two previous years, according to present indications. 

* o * + 

The Ontario CCF party chose Donald C. MacDonald, of 
Ottawa, national organizer of the party, as their leader, to 
succeed E. B. Jolliffe who resigned. 

~ ~ oe a 

Conditions in Canada’s textile industry—in normal times 
the country’s largest employer of manufacturing labor—are 
causing “grave concern,” according to one of the country’s 
leading textile authorities. 

a ” a a 

A retrospective exhibition of the paintings of A. Y. Jack- 
son, one of the Group of Seven, was held in the Art Gallery 
of Toronto during October and November and will be shown 
in the National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa during De- 
cember and January. 

* 


, * 

On December 11 Governor-General Massey opened the 
new Hamilton Art Gallery. 

a * * _ 

A 10-mile tunnel through solid rock was completed on 
Dec. 3 by crews working on the Aluminum Company of 
Canada’s $500,000,000 project at Kitimat, B.C. 

* ” * * 

The University of Rochester announces plans for a Cana- 
dian studies program destined to make the institution a 
centre for information on the economics, development and 
culture of Canada, eventually leading to the establishment of 
an Institute of Canadian Affairs. 

* * 4 * 

Pay raises for nearly 200,000 civil servants and members 
of the armed forces ranging up to 12 per cent were approved 
by the government in November. 

+ * + co 

Very Rev. Howard H. Clark, Dean of Ottawa, has been 

elected Anglican Bishop of Edmonton. 
4 + * + 

British Columbia canned salmon pack this year to Nov. 7 
amounted to 1,814,681 cases of 48 pounds each, compared 
with 1,284,081 cases on the corresponding date last year and 
with an average of 1,541,000 cases for the past six seasons. 

* * * - 

Farm income in Canada will drop by 12 per cent in 1953, 
the second consecutive annual decline from the 1951 peak, 
federal agricultural economists estimate. 

7 * * * 

M. J. Dunbar, associate professor of zoology at McGill 
University, was elected chairman of the board of governors 
of the Arctic Institute of North America at the institute’s 
annual meeting in New York in November. 

+ * * * 

President Eisenhower visited Ottawa in November and 
addressed a joint meeting of the Commons and the Senate. 
* + + * 

The request of certain committees of the American Con- 
gress for an interview with Igor Gouzenko caused some 
diplomatic exchanges between Ottawa and Washington dur- 


ing November. 
+ * * + 


Barron’s Weekly, New York, in a November issue, warned 
that U.S.-Canadian economic and political relations are in 
danger of deteriorating. It said: “The Dominion now ranks 
among ten Great Powers of the western world. As such it 
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quite properly should command more respect and attention in 
Washington than it has been getting.” 
* ” * * 

The “Conseil de la vie francaise” (a Quebec organization 
with branches in Canada and the U.S. whose purpose is to 
defend and encourage the survival of French culture) main- 
tained in a brief presented before a Quebec Royal Commis- 
sion On constitutional problems that federal aid to education 
was necessary for French-speaking and Catholic minorities 
outside Quebec Province, but not for English-speaking minor- 
ities in Quebec. “When Quebec has control of all its fiscal 
resources, it will be ready, I believe, to help McGill Univer- 
sity,” one speaker said. 


The Decline 


of the Comics 


Hugh Maclean 


® KENNETH GRAHAME might have been surprised at 
the theme which Walt Disney, in his cartoon version of The 
Wind in the Willows, assigned to Mr. Toad. The chorus, ex- 
panded from a casual remark by the Water-Rat (in the 
book) runs: 


We're merrily, merrily .. . on our way to nowhere in 

particular, 

We're merrily, merrily . . . bound to where the hills are 

perpendicular .. . 

Toad’s final destination is “nowhere at all.” Spengler’s theme 
is not generally reflected as accurately as this; but the comic 
strip—modern development of the fairy-tales of Grahame 
and the whimsies of Milne— has itself undergone a trans- 
formation which mirrors the changing viewpoint of Western 
society. The decline of the comic strip reflects a correspond- 
ing decline in Western confidence and optimism. Coulton 
Waugh, who made the only complete survey of this medium, 
in 1947, has classified the various types in considerable 
detail; but his conclusions are faulty. He regards the comic 
book, for instance, as “a happy chapter in the whole, gay 
story of the comics;” and his survey ends with the comment 
that comic-strip artists and authors “are identified with a 
vast and forward movement, which is giving to everyday 
folks their right to laugh and flourish under the sun.” In fact, 
the development of comic strips reflects an exactly opposite 
movement. The term “funnies” has all but disappeared; nor 
may the name “comic” be properly applied (save in irony) 
to the majority of today’s comic strips. The comic may in 
the past have been characterized by gaiety; but today they 
increasingly seem to reflect man’s despair. 

The comic strip originally sought to present a genial com- 
mentary on human nature and society, to smile (but not to 
sneer) at man’s follies and masks, and occasionally——in at 
least one or two enlightened comics—to comment indirectly 
on the meaning of life. The dauntless individuality of man 
received equal emphasis with his limitations. Plot, in early 
strips, was considered relatively secondary; what happened 
was far less important than how, or even why. Continuity, 
therefore, yielded first place to flair. The usual upshot of a 
Mutt and Jeff strip was extravagantly violent; the Katzen- 
jammer Kids measured their exploits by standards of un- 
reason. ‘““Bong!,”’ “Zowie!,”’ and “Splat!” came into their 
own. A splendid explosion—of nerves, paint, or gunpowder— 
often concluded the strip, as pies exploded throughout the 
film comedies of that era. Even Krazy Kat was full of brick- 
bats and policemen’s clubs. But the violence was that of the 
true clown: continual defeat, even abasement, never damp- 
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ened the verve with which the early comic characters met 
their daily Waterloo. They always came up smiling; they 
were indefatigably good-humored. They ‘“‘never seemed to 
learn’’—because they obeyed the patterns of their cartooned 
lives, which conformed to the cycles of nature. They were 
relatively free spirits, asserting man’s independence in the 
midst of society's demands, which for their part, however 
irksome, rarely became actively sordid or malignant. Jiggs’ 
career counted only scattered victories over social custom, 
but his buoyant, top-hatted figure contrived continuous 
schemes to circumvent Maggie and regain the eternal poker 
game. Barney Google was forever planning coups with his 
sad-eyed Sparky; when at last the horse ran and won, Google 
entered a new and strange world of success in which he had 
no place, and he faded away. What mattered to such comic- 
strip figures was how one met life’s demands, which followed 
(in various guises) a formula of struggle and defeat—or, in 
later terms, boy meets and loses girl. When Krazy Kat took 
up weaving, his fabric emerged as a plain background 
centred on a brickbat. Yet the Kat, in spite of the daily 
bricks cast by Ignatz Mouse, counted Ignatz his friend. 
These early comics accepted life’s limitations and smiled at 
them. They rarely got tangled up with sympathy for or 
against the transient forms of government, or with tempor- 
ary enthusiasms, which recur as the plots in fiction recur. 
In short, the early comics, although their gaiety reflected a 
knowledge of the sadness of life, mirrored also an acceptance 
of nature’s pattern. Art was still, in some sense, ‘‘an art That 
Nature makes.” Their creators understood nature, and imi- 
tated it in their chosen art form. 

Modern comics have almost completely forgotten this 
point of view. Not the meaning of life, but its accidents and 
appearances, now concern the ‘‘comics;”’ plot for its own sake 
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has become the central focus in this form of popular art, as 
elsewhere (see The Saturday Evening Post). What happens 
is almost the only source of interest. And even here, the 
natural cycle (though still necessarily present) takes second 
place to a dream-world, which generally takes one of two 
forms: that of a never-never land of domestic bliss, or the 
weird landscape of sensual or power-mad fantasy. The ideals 
of complete happiness or absolute power, which earlier strips 
never pretended were attainable, are now the mainsprings of 
the comics. Not that the creators of modern strips really 
believe what they write: “adventure”? madly succeeds “ad- 
venture,” each episode concluding with the proper meed of 
happiness or power doled out to the nice people. The central 
figure, of course, is always excepted, for Steve Canyon or 
Johnny Hazard must be about his appointed round, bringing 
happiness to more Little Jills, power to another Princess 
Snowflower. What has happened, in fact, is that man’s confi- 
dence has given way to despair. Comic strips which once 
fairly faced the trials and difficulties of life, and which cele- 
brated man’s magnificence (not usually his victories) in his 
contests with those ordeals, have yielded to cartoons in which 
life’s realities are concealed or denied in favor of the brittle 
attractions of wish-fulfilment. Accordingly, the “comics” in 
the main no longer reflect life, and they certainly don’t tell 
us anything about its meaning. They are no longer even 
comic, except in a bitterly ironic sense belying the spirit of 
their origin. Our modern comic strips betray "'s: we are in- 
deed “too old to cut the mustard.” Confident joie de vivre 
has become sour cynicism or hopeless dreaming. 

We may illustrate these generalities with some examples. 
Comic strips today fall into four main classes, each with its 
counterpart in the earlier history of the comics. The smallest 
group (it used to be the largest) is the strip, or single box, 
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built around a single humorous situation. Its only continuity 
is that of the strip itself. Mutt and Jeff is the classic example 
of this genre. Harold Teen, the comics’ epitome of the Jazz 
Age, was another example. Of today’s survivors, Moon 
Mullins is the hardiest and healthiest, but he is almost alone. 
Our Boarding House still revolves around the magnificently 
classic figure of Amos Hoople, but the strip has steadily 
vielded to the attractions of plot, so that the Colonel’s talents 
have been to some extent obscured in recent years. Blondie 
seems to be a modern example of this class, but it has decayed 
in other respects. When Muti and Jeff and Bringing Up 
Father were in their heyday, their aim was to arouse amuse- 
ment by making the reader smile at the predicament of the 
central figures while, at the same time, appreciating the in- 
destructibility and insouciance of those figures. The percep- 
tive reader grasped the necessity of the struggle, smiled at 
the complacent confidence of the protagonists, but admired 
their tenacity, which would revive them again to fight 
another day. In short, these strips reflected a confident and 
joyous spirit which combined aggressiveness with an under- 
standing of man’s limitations. Moon Mullins, Jiggs, and their 
like are at once hard-boiled, pathetic, and admirable. 

Only a handful of imitators have established themselves 
in this class — and what a handful! Dennis the Menace, 
Hazel, and They'll D very Time are representative. 
The central figures here are certainly aggressive enough, and 
the strips’ continuity is limited to the single day’s episode, 
but a dreadful change has clouded the scene. Society’s 
pattern is inverted and travestied. The imp Dennis is master 
of the household; his father is no more than a butt. Hazel, 
the “servant.” has become the mistress of a menage which 
caters to her every whim. Hatlo’s strip They'll Do It Every 
Time reflects a society which has become completely custom- 
ridden, selfish, and aridly sophisticated. Despite its title, the 
strip attacks the individualist, the iconoclast, the indepen- 
dent. Its motto is: “Do as the Joneses do—or else!” The 
objects of this attack are really Moon Mullins, Harold Teen, 
and Jiggs all over again; these figures, however, are now 
viewed in a different and less pleasing light. They have be- 
come disturbers of the peace, irritating adolescents, insuffer- 
able bores. The society which makes these judgments is one 
which is racked by self-doubt, and which wants to be let 
alone. A confident and optimistic society regards its drones 
with an almost affectionate air; it doesn’t worry about them, 
for it truly estimates their relative importance in the scheme 
of things. A weak and worried society, which has already 
given itself into the hands of children and servants, simply 
cannot endure the individual who blandly disregards its 
mores. But it is too weak to exterminate these individuals, 
so it contents itself with petulant sneers. An unholy and 
sniggering delight in misfortune has replaced the healthy 
helly-laugh of earlier days. These strips cravenly yield to 
second-rate morality, and they reflect the cynicism of a 
society which has begun to doubt its ability to resist 
challenge. 

Blondie, to be sure, retains something of the old-line gaiety. 
But Dagwood is, after all, a peculiar hero. Although he 
occasionally manages to finish his nap, take an undisturbed 
bath, or get all the pups together at one time, his career is 
one of frustration and servility. His wife dominates the 
household and keeps it together; she has for all practical 
purposes replaced the man. Dagwood wants to snooze on his 
couch; it is Blondie who applies the spur. This leads us to 
the second class of the comics (today the most numerous): 
those dealing with the hero and with his adventurous quest. 
The hero really never should have entered the comic strip at 
all; his appearance brought about a convulsion from which 
the comics have not recovered. However, the earlier comic- 
strip heroes did retain for some time their heroic mold. 
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Tarzan was in every way a hero who had arete in the 
Homeric manner, and who managed to hold his own in the 
face of natural and human opposition of all kinds. But the 
epic pattern was too big for the comic page: the blandish- 
ments of plot soon asserted their claims, and Tarzan gradu- 
ally degenerated into a vulgar adventure-story, an account of 
what happens. And at the same time, the comic instinct of 
that earlier period played upon the hero-idea (as was to be 
expected): Hairbreadth Harry resulted. Eventually, even a 
parodied but essentially real —- hero proved impossible. 
Stainless Steel (of Scarlet O'Neill) has apparently disap- 
peared like the dying cowboy. Real heroes, who are men of 
courage and character, are almost absent from the comics of 
today. Prince Valiant is merely the central figure in a color- 
ful pageant, Mark Trail has become a wanderer carrying a 
torch. Joe Palooka, once the untutored champion of good and 
the light, has married and settled down. They still see 
Knobby and Leemy, but the Joneses are watching, and it 
won't be long now before Palooka himself retires from the 
comic strip as well as from the ring. 

What pass for “heroes’’ in modern comic strips are not 
really heroes at all. They are simply central figures who owe 
their successes, not to any integral strength of their own, but 
to machines, or in some cases to gods from the machine (not 
gods). That sadistic and brutal strip, Little Orphan Annie, 
depends on the periodic appearance of Punjab or The Asp to 
rescue Annie from her unending scrapes. Steve Canyon has 
been delivered twice now by Hogan, the cashiered officer, 
who seems to be well on the way to Punjab-hood. Terry (of 
Terry and the Pirates) can always be sure that “Chops,” the 
Americanized Chinese, will give him a hand at the proper 
moment. The various faceless heroes of the space-strips, of 
course, have illimitable resources at hand in their worlds of 
the future, so that no difficulty can be alarming to them or 
to the reader. These strips, in fact, having sold themselves 
early to the bondage of plot, have now sacrificed suspense, 
their last plausible reason for being. But comic “heroes” 
never had a chance in any case, as Superman demonstrates. 
Superman is a hero who made the mistake of revealing his 
total power at once. People soon got tired of watching all 
that power he so tiresomely kept showing off. And so he has 
gradually faded away. He didn’t suit the Joneses either. 
Popeye avoided the same fate only by renouncing the heroic 
role and becoming a sort of uneasy and boorish stooge. 
Today’s so-called “hero” strips are dreams—of power, sen- 
suality, ambition. Often the three are combined, and the 
result (as in Steve Canyon) is pure escapism: the reader 
(who knows very well that life is not like that) despairing 
of life’s actual dreariness, flies away languidly to the upper 
air of dream, where only vicarious challenges await. This is 
not the healthy, knockabout entertainment of early comics, 
but a debilitating lotus-land. The ultimate fate of the comic 
strip “hero” is prefigured in Mary Worth. Here is the me- 
chanical-man, or rag-doll hero, the featureless man who is 
directed and driven by the witch-woman Worth, attended by 
a succession of would-be matriarchs. The women in this strip 
know and act; the men are merely their necessary instru- 
ments. The logic of the hive has triumphed. 


Mary Worth is an especially malignant example of the 
third type of comic strip: the domestic drama, or soap-opera. 
The precursor of this genre was Mr. and Mrs., a good- 
humored examination of the patterns of American family 
life. In common with other early comics, Mr. and Mrs. pre- 
sented a discontinuous series of vignettes in which sometimes 
Joe, sometimes Vi, came into collision with the realities of 
domesticity. The pair demonstrated that perfect happiness 
was out of reach; but their rivalries were worked out in a 
spirit of concord which revealed the harmony of their per- 
sonalities and reflected the confidence of their society. The 
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successors of Mr. and Mrs. superficially repeat this pattern, 
but with the difference that modern domestic drama holds 
out the carrot of happiness (which Joe and Vi considered a 
by-product) to the readers. “Happiness,” in these strips, 
means material success, and marriages that are made in hell 
strained, extravagant relationships which could not bear 
the light of day for a moment. Convention and romantic 
fantasy are omnipresent; in extreme cases, avarice and lust 
frankly rule the roost. Judge Parker blandly pits emotion 
against law—the law the eternal loser. Martha Wayne, which 
in common with many strips pays lip-service to “morality,” 
is a hypocritical sham. “Good” triumphs, “evil” declines, but 
Martha knows that the world is woman’s, and that bread- 
winners are the staff of life for the weaker sex. The Nebbs’ 
adventures centre on a new-world hero (“My Willie can do 
anvthing!””) whose weapons are cunning and deceit. The 
Nebbs are the Snopeses of the comic strips. A special sub- 
division of the genre deals with the children of this society. 
Nancy is frankly moronic; but Freckles is worse. This is an 
insidious strip in which juveniles ape the less attractive 
aspects of their elders’ social patterns. Women dominate 
(“Twirp Week’’); the Joneses are all-important in society; 
parents are merely a source of cash to pay young Freckles’ 
debts. Like the so-called heroic strips, the domestic comics 
reflect weakness and despair. These are dream-worlds, not 
allegories of life (as even Tarzan was, at first); they are un- 
real and meaningless fantasies, reflecting the weak reluctance 
of society to face its problems. Instead of admitting that 
happiness is (at the least) unlikely to be attained by men, 
these comics vapor about “happy” Utopias. Noticing the 
difficulties rather than the satisfactions of life, they betray 
society's obsessive desire to secure rights and shirk duties. 

But the picture is not entirely despondent. There are at 
least two modern comic strips of a fourth type, which reflects 
an almost-lost comic ideal: the disinterested comment on 
life’s pattern and meaning. One of these survivals, unfortun- 
ately, may have lost its way. L’il Abner began well: here was 
a courageous and aggressive strip which clearly perceived 
the problems facing man in society, and which well portrayed 
his gay and dauntless spirit in this plight. For a time, Capp’s 
cartoons were also good-humored. But eventually the artist 
was drawn into criticisms of the institutions and forms of his 
particular social order; and since that time, topicality and 
transience have gradually lessened the worth of the strip. 
Commentator and observer at first, Capp became for a time 
more shrill and less pointed. The criticism of particular forms 
of government, passing fads and fashions, temporary institu- 
tions, has never been characteristic of the classic comics, 
which simply comment (usually with a dead pan) on human 
nature through the ages. The artist of Alley Oop had the 
right idea: an attempt to serve too many masters has re- 
duced his strip to incoherence, but at first, the time machine 
of Alley Oop showed readers the continuing identity of man’s 
nature through time. When Capp brought his country boy 
down from the hills and allowed him to become involved with 
actual and recognizable people, he made a fatal artistic mis- 
take. His smiles became sneers; his disinterested comments, 
jeers. He became inextricably entangled in the net of cir- 
cumstance. He has since attempted to restore an impersonal 
tone to his cartoons. But his readers, who were well trained 
by Capp himself, continue to make identifications with 
actuality. Instead of dealing with deathless patterns, Capp 
too long satirized their transient examples; and his art 
suffered accordingly. Cool observations gave way to sour 
dissatisfaction. 

Pogo remains. The strip has been over-praised, no doubt; 
but it is the real, perhaps the only, heir of Krazy Kat. Pogo 
is a discontinuous allegory in the classic tradition, directed 
(with rare exceptions) not at present abuses, but at the 
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vagaries of human nature. which Kelly views in a spirit of 
mildly sad, richly amused tolerance. Here again is the orig- 
inal pattern of the comics: the picture of struggle against 
odds, not for gain, nor destined to end “happily,” but reflect- 
ing the way of the world. Pogo’s is a heroic quest. He is the 
perfect fool, who knows more than he can say. He is innocent 
—and therefore wise. Each character in the strip feels the 
genial force of Pogo’s personality and acknowledges it in his 
own way: Albert eats Pogo’s box lunches, Howland Owl 
nominates him for office, the fellow-travelling crows recognize 
him as their chief enemy. Porky annually atones for his 
rugged scepticism throughout the vear by a gift of cake or 
flowers, delivered to Pogo’s door. 


Pogo doesn’t seek “happiness” or power, but wisdom 
“Fach man,” he said some months ago, “does his feeble best.” 
This should be the theme of every comic strip. It was once: 
but now Pogo is crying in the wilderness. Too many people 
don’t read Pogo because they regard the strip as “silly,” or 
because they frankly confess themselves baffled. Looking for 
continuity, for what happens, they resent the erratic course 
of the strip; and they have forgotten the meaning of its 
classic pattern. In any case, it may be that the comic strip 
has run its course. Films and television have books on the 
ropes; and since these media depend centrally on continuity 
the classic one-shot comic which achieves its effect in splen 
did isolation is probably doomed. Is Pogo a Silver Age pro 
duct or a real sign of lasting strength? The answer must 
depend on the individual's interpretation of social change and 
“progress.” The chaos of the comic strip is not an encourag 
ing sign. Yet—-although the end of the comics (as we have 
known them) may be at hand—-we may reasonably, | believe 
feel heartened that the comics, ‘at the last, best.” have heen 
able to give birth, in their death-throes, to the little possum 
who comprehends us all 
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Ludwig Wittgenstein: Philosophe 

& THE WORK OF LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN is the 
predominant influence which shapes contemporary British 
philosophy. In the years before the first World War Wittgen 
stein came as a student from Vienna to study mathematic 

and the philosophy of mathematics under Bertrand Russell 
at Cambridge. Subsequently he returned to Austria, served 
with the Austrian Army during the War and while in the 
trenches wrote his Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, the only 
work of his to be published during his lifetime 


The “Tractatus” is I think the first philosophical wor! 
which rests largely upon a theory about language. Wittgen 
stein’s starting point was his early preoccupation with 
mathematics and his attempt to solve the perennial question 
What is mathematics about? What do mathematical proposi 
tions say? What gives to mathematics its certainty? The 
attempt to answer these questions led to the formulation of 
a general theory of language which ran somewhat as follows 


Words are symbols which stand for things in the world 
The things may be either simple or complex and so the words 
may symbolize either simple or complex things. The arrange- 
ment of these words in a sentence tries to give a picture, a 
model or map of the way things are related to each other. A 
sentence is true if it correctly reproduces the relation of 
things and it is false if it fails to do so. The various sciences 
are organized systems of such sentences picturing the rela 
tions of various different classes of things. 
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There is, however, another type of sentence which does not 
directly refer to things in the world but instead states that 
one set of symbols is equal to another set. An example would 
be the sentence, ‘Bachelors are unmarried men.”’ This sen- 
tence is necessarily true, but it does not say anything about 
the things in the world; it merely tells us how we use words. 
On the other hand the sentence, ‘Bachelors dislike women’”’ 
does purport to tell us about things in the world. This sen- 
tere may or may not be true but at any rate it belongs to the 
class of sentences which cannot be established with complete 
certainty. In fact all the sentences which are necesarily true 
are definitions similar to “Bachelors are unmarried men,” 
and mathematics and logic are made up of sentences of this 
type. Here then is the answer to the question concerning the 
nature and certainty of mathematical propositions. They are 
necessarily true because they say nothing about the world 
but are merely taufologies asserting the equivalence of two 
sets of symbols. 2 plus 2 equals 4 because “2 plus 2” is just 
a substitute for “4.” Such tautologies may seem insignificant 
when simple instances are taken in isolation, but complex 
chains of such tautolozies do in fact have the significance and 
importance we normally attach to the propositions of mathe 
matics and logic 


Wittgenstein’s theory of language has a further conse- 
quence, Since every word used must be a symbol for some 
thing, a word which does not symbolize anything is a contra- 
diction in terms, and therefore we must regard as meaningless 
any word or group of words which does not stand for some- 
thing. So concerning any sentence there are three possibilities. 
The sentence may be true if it accurately pictures the rela- 
tion of things, or it may be false if it does not do this 
accurately, or it may be meaningless because its symbols do 
not in fact symbolize anything, true or false. The sentence, 
“the mome raths outgrabe,” is admittedly nonsense for this 
very reason, In the ‘“Tractatus” however, Wittgenstein con- 
tends that all the statements of philosophy are in a similar 
position. They are not tautologies, for if they were they would 
belong to the field of mathematics or logic; on the other 
hand, they are not symbolic of things in the world of our 
experience for if they were they would belong to one or other 
of the sciences. Talk about rights, values, substances, ulti- 
mates and other entities which cannot be identified in our 
experiential world consists therefore of symbols which sym- 
bolize nothing. So the “Tractatus’” asserts that the nature 
and structure of language sets a limit to thinking and that 
philosophy attempts to go beyond this limit and hence tries 
to utter the unutterable. “Whereof one cannot speak, thereof 
one must be silent.” 


Wittgenstein’s philosophy thus becomes an anti-philosophy 
of the most radical kind. Whereas Occam’s nominalism was 
a razor with which he trimmed the wilder growths of 
philosophy, Wittgenstein’s theory of language is an axe with 
which he cuts down the tree of philosophy. Thereafter he 
conceives the role of the philosopher to be the ruthless elim- 
ination of new saplings of philosophy as they grow up in the 
minds of his students. In his own words: 

“The right method of philosophy would be this: To say 
nothing except what can be said, i.e., the propositions of 
natural science, i.e., something which has nothing to do 
with philosophy: and then always when someone else 
wished to say something metaphysical to demonstrate to 
him that he had given no meaning to certain signs in his 
propositions. This method would be unsatisfying to the 
the other—he would not have the feeling that we were 
teaching him philosophy—but it would be the only strictly 
correct method.” 


One difficulty, however, remains which Wittgenstein re- 
veals in the closing passages of his book. 
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‘My propositions are elucidatory in this way: he who 
understands me finally recognizes them as senseless, when 
he has climbed out through them, on them, over them. (He 
must so to speak throw away the ladder, after he has 
climbed up on it.)”’ 


Here Wittgenstein applies his linguistic test to his own 
words. He asks: Are they tautologies? No. Are they about 
matters of fact in the world? No. Are they then meaningless 
nonsense? Yes. He adds, or course, that though meaningless 
nonsense his words have a function—but here all the philoso- 
phers and metaphysicians he has banished return and ask: 
What sort of meaningless nonsense it that can have a func- 
tion, and if your nonsense can have a function why cannot 
our nonsense equally have a function? 


The “Tractatus”’ was translated and published in English 
in 1922 and as a consequence Wittgenstein returned to Cam- 
bridge as a lecturer in 1929. In 1939 he was made Professor 
from which position he resigned in 1947 four years before his 
death. 


During his years in Cambridge as a teacher he published 
nothing and confined his teaching to a few selected students 
who attended his classes in which he put into practice the 
method of philosophy described in the ‘“Tractatus.” His in- 
fluence gradually spread by verbal report and through the 
medium of students’ note books which were circulated 
amongst those interested. There is little doubt that the para- 
dox of the “Tractatus” troubled him and his views were 
already under revision when he returned to Cambridge. The 
last vears of his life were spent in an attempt to put into 
coherent written form the development of his thought beyond 
the doctrines of the “Tractatus.” These efforts, the fruits of 
nearly thirty years of meditation, have now been published 
posthumously under the title Philosophical Investigations. 


In this work Wittgenstein no longer has a theory of langu- 
age for he now thinks that language has not one function and 
one kind of use but innumerable different uses of which the 
function of symbolizing actual things is but one. Thus the 
paradox of the ‘‘Tractatus” is overcome. Wittgenstein’s state- 
ments can be admitted as meaningful and legitimate uses of 
language, but only at the cost of abandoning his theory of 
language and indeed any attempt at a theory of language. 
However, Wittgenstein’s negative attitude to philosophy still 
remains and it still rests upon a linguistic basis 


The task of philosophy he says is, “to show the fly the way 
out of the fly bottle.” Philosophical problems and puzzles 
are not to be answered but are to be resolved by showing that 
the puzzle arises from some confusion engendered by the 
misuse or misunderstanding of language. One such confusion 
is the supposition that there is a right definition of every term 
used and that every use of a particular term can be compre- 
hended under this right definition. Terms, in fact, have not 
one single definition but a whole series of definitions that are 
appropriate in different contexts. All sorts of philosophical 
puzzles arise because we try to force all uses of a word into 
one definition. Wittgenstein now regards the argument of the 
“Tractatus” as an error of this kind, for it tries to force all 
the uses of language into one of the possible definitions of 
language. Another example is the havoc wrought by way of 
philosophical confusion in treating the verb “to be’ as a 
single concept with a single meaning when in fact it has 
various uses. There is its use as an assertion of existence 
(There are ghosts), its use as an assertion of identity (Dr. 
Jekyll is Mr. Hyde), and its use in relating substance and 
attribute (The moon is blue) and so on. 


“Philosophy,” says Wittgenstein, “is a battle against the 
bewitchment of our intelligence by means of language” and 
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again “This philosopher’s treatment of a question is like 
the treatment of an illness.” 

It is clear that Wittgenstein regards the whole task of 
philosophy (new style) as the unravelling of verbal tangles 
due to the departures from ordinary linguistic usage which 
ve are constantly tempted to make. The philosophy of the 
past largely consisted of the creation of these tangles. Phi- 
losophy then can either be the old style creation or the new 
style destruction of verbal confusions, and nothing else. 


Under the influence of Wittgenstein’s teaching during the 
past twenty years, contemporary British philosophy has 
largely accepted this negative conception of the role of 
philosophy. 

The question naturally arises: Granted that there are 
verbal confusions in philosophical thought and that it is part 
of the philosopher’s task to dispel these confusions, what 
reason is there to suppose that this is the sole task of 
philosophy? The doctrine advanced in the “Tractatus” had 
an answer to this question for it provided a theory of langu- 
age which placed strict limits upon the kind of things which 
could be said—mathematics, logic and science were admitted 
but philosophy ruled out. However, this theory of language 
lc‘t no room for the propositions of the “Tractatus”’ itself, 
and consequently all such theories of language were aban- 
doned in Wittgenstein’s later thought. 

We are then left with no grounds for asserting that all 
philosophical theses are verbal confusions. other than the 
evidence that some are, and the bold though unsupported 

sertion that all the others will turn out to be so too. 


Although many contemporary philosophers have been con- 
verted to Wittgenstein’s view it rests as we see upon very 
shaky foundations. Philosophy pursued on these terms is 


narrow in outlook, negative in aim and lacking in any sense 
of direction. Such a conception of philosophy isolates it from 
other studies, for if Wittgenstein is correct, then philosophy 
has nothing positive to contribute to any other branch of 
knowledge. If these other studies are properly pursued they 
will eschew all philosophical speculations and enterprises so 
that the only relevant function of the Wittgenstein phi 
lusophy is to issue a stern warning whenever they depart 
from this policy. 

Naturally ,philosophy conceived in these terms becomes an 
ingrown, sterile, and pedantic linguistic analysis of old phi- 
losophical disputes. If this were to be the final outcome of 
Wittgenstein’s years of hard thinking the situation would be 
indeed tragic. 

The way out is to recognize that philosophy is the science 
of ideas, and that its purpose is systematically to render our 
ideas as clear, consistent and coherent as possible by any 
available method. What Wittgenstein practiced therefore is 
an important and legitimate part of philosophy and we are 
indebted to him for the skill and insight which he brought to 
linguistic analysis, but we must deny that this is the whole 
of philosophy, and we must insist that philosophy is of 
positive importance for other fields of knowledge. 

ANTHONY M. Marpiros 
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New Ideas in 


Reformatory Training 
Hilda Kirkwood 


“Revenge is a kind of wild justice; which the more man’s 
nature runs to, the more the law ought to weed it out. For 
as for the first wrong, it doth but offend the law, but the 
revenge of that wrong putteth the law out of office.” 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626) 
> ITEMS OF COURT news in the daily newpapers con- 
tinually force us to ask ourselves how the anti-social behavior 
of the adolescent or immature adult can best be dealt with 
in order to bring him to a realization of his obligations to 
society and to himself. How can we “punish” him for in- 
fringement of our laws without permanently warping a 
personality, already, in some cases, threatened from within, 
and bound eventually if badly treated to bring more misery 
to himself and his community? 


This vast and complex problem faces the authorities in 
charge of reform institutions throughout Canada, which for 
a variety of reasons has a relatively high prison population. 
Ontario, with its industrial-urban centres adds at least its 
share to the total numbers, and we are all directly concerned 
with the results of this far-reaching and expensive aspect of 
government responsibility. 

The results brought about by the traditional methods of 
dealing with young offenders have not always been satisfac- 
tory. The problem is being considered today in the light of 
our greater knowledge of human personality in relation to 
the community. Although still in the “pioneer” stage, stu- 
dents of the social sciences are beginning to understand how 
the individual “in trouble” with the law may be helped to 
re-establish himself. This knowledge can be applied within 
the institutions, and the results demonstrated in terms of a 
better atmosphere, fewer repeaters, and few “escapes.” 

The Brampton Reformatory is an advance post in this 
work in the Ontario system. This school is located twenty-five 
iniles north-west of Toronto and was established in 1947 in 
what had been an army training camp which occupied a tract 
of flat farmland one hundred acres in extent. It is consider 
ably less forbidding outwardly than it was as a barracks, and 
what strikes the visitor immediately--more open. There are 
no fences, ro guard towers, no armed guards, no barred win- 
dows, and few locks of any sort, for this is what is called “an 
open” institution run on the honor system. This is a difficult 
system to put into operation because it involves co-operative 
rather than authoritarian relationships between staff and 
students, and much individual responsibility rather than 
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iutumatic responses to many set rules. In this lies much of 
its value as self-discipline. 
lhe visitor will be impressed by the excellent condition of 
the usual administrative offices, shops and staff rooms, and 
the cheerful dormitories, pleasantly painted, uncrowded, 
inbarred. The common rooms contain a nice selection of 
ints and there is a radio, made by the boys, in the sitting 
h dormitory. The buildings are surrounded by 
iwns, tlower-beds, a large playing field and the beginnings 
of a landscaping scheme. All this houses an average of 160 
oung men from sixteen to twenty-five, both married and 
ngle and with a wide range of capabilities. All of them help 
i the maintenance of their surroundings and any one of 
them will point it out with obvious pride in his part of it, 
particularly perhaps his “own” dormitory or shop. This may 
be because such maintenance work is interpreted to them by 
their staff as necessary and important, and such work is not 
punishment but rather as part of the school 
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regarded a 
program, 

Staying behind the invisible walls voluntarily is the most 
difficult responsibility any of these boys face as individuals. 
Yet since the beginning of the “open” system the number of 
run-aways has steadily diminished. Up to the time of writing 
there has been only one in 1953. Once a boy has become con- 
vinced that it is in his own interest to resist this almost 
irresistable temptation, he is quite apt to be able to help 
mother boy to ‘see it through” and very often does so. 

Alter six years of gradually relaxing restrictions and en- 
couraging the boys to co-operate in retaining their privileges 
there is very lit\le problem of contraband (such as secreting 

tailor-made” c garettes in their lockers) and little if any 
vambling. The present program, being a constructive one, 
seems to have lessened the tension usual in confinement to 
the point where such transgressions have lost their appeal. 


In 1947 the Ontario Plan came into being in the provincial 
relormatory system and it is under this plan that the Bramp- 
ton institution operates. To the strictly “trades training in 
custody” there have been added other positive elements such 
as academic training and treatment. It was at this time too 
that professionals other than medical men, that is, such people 
as psychologists, psychiatrists, and those with a background 
of social work found their places in the administration of the 
system. 

The boy who comes to the Brampton institution is selected 
from the reception wing at Guelph, where he has been inter- 
viewed by a classification committee. He has passed certain 
tests, among them trades aptitude tests; he has a desire to 
learn a trade and believes he can remain in custody in the 
the reformatory without outward compulsion to do so. This 
is the first and most important decision the boy has to make 
in the process of his re-establishment as a useful member of 
his future community 


On arrival at Brampton he is introduced to the ways of the 
chool and his own responsibilities there by means of an 
orientation course in which he meets staff members in dis- 
cussion groups, learns from the other boys about what he 
probably calls the “set-up,” and tries his hand in the various 
shops to find the trade best suited to his capacity. If he 
wishes, and has the required academic standing, he may 
tudy academic subjects under a tutoring system, proceeding 
at his own pace. This is in addition to his trades training and 
routine duties. Less than SO per cent of these boys have en- 
irance standing, but there are exceptions and at present 
everal boys are studying senior matriculation subjects on 
which they are examined by special arrangements with the 
Department of Education. Of 1,300 boys who have been 
vuided through this period of re-training at Brampton about 
sO per cent have stayed out of the courts afterwards. 
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We cannot have a definite mathematical answer to “How 
is it working?” Human beings are too complex. The back- 
ground of delinquent behavior is by no means understood. 
We do know that the “c/imate” in which people live affects 
them far more than obvious outward factors, and that within 
an institution as without, people affect one another for better 
or worse more than “things”’ do. 


A visit to the morning assembly at the Brampton Reforma- 
tory is a reassuring experience. The building used for the pur- 
pose bears some resemblance to an interdenominational 
chapel of a simple type. There is less feeling of regimentation 
than in some ordinary schools. There is no restraint evident 
as they sing their community songs and hymns and listen to 
whichever of the staff addresses them. The response to humor 
is instantaneous, and there is a noticeable absence of the 
tension one might expect to find in such a group. For they 
are, after all, in custody. 


The superintendent of the school does not believe the sys- 
tem would work so well with much larger numbers. But the 
results are proving its value, and when riots and threats of 
riots spread through the North American prisons in 1952, the 
healthy outlets for physical energy and the better “climate” 
for personality problems seemed to do their work. There was 
no real threat in Brampton, although disturbances occurred 
in other related institutions. 

Perhaps treating a boy as a decent useful citizen while he 
is trying to learn to be one is only common sense. Hardened 
offenders and psychopathic personalities may be beyond our 
help, but what we may believe to be outrageously anti-social 
behavior may be, at first, only a symptom of adolescent 
rebellion. This is often the case among the young men in our 
reformatories, and with the help of enlightened people they 
can work out their own redemption. 


Broken homes, slum areas, poor use of leisure, etc., are 
frequently quoted as factors in delinquency, but they do not 
explain it. Anti-social behavior seems to have its roots in the 
individual, and it is with the individual as well as the group 
that the Brampton system attempts to work, in helping im- 
prove his attitudes and therefore his chances of a normal 
useful life. No matter what “system” is advocated for re- 
training individuals, there is really only one end in view, and 
it is this one of helping him to re-establish himself as a useful 
person in the community, with respect for himself and others. 


Those who favor the authoritar'an way of handling the 
reformatory community do so because they believe that this 
is the best way to punish offenders and bring these young 
people to the realization of the necessity for obeying the laws 
of our society. At Brampton, a different way is being used 
and paying dividends. The local citizens are interested in 
what “the school” is doing and proud of its record. They do 
not fear its proximity but feel that the Department of Re- 
form Institutions of Ontario is to be congratulated on this 
step forward in the handling of a vast social problem. 


Evelyn Waugh 


A. M. Beattie 


® EVELYN WAUGH’S EARLIEST, and best, novels 
brilliantly exemplify a principal trait in the literature of the 
past quarter century: the contriving of new patterns and 
tones for hackneyed genres. One kind of fiction, for instance, 
much in vogue in the nineteenth and early twentieth century 
was the biographical novel, the Bildungsroman, the record of 
a young person’s first encounters with reality. In the nine- 
teen-twenties — as Jocelyn Brooke’s recent amusing little 
satire, The Passing of a Hero, reminds us—every talented 
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young man in London was peddling among the publishers his 
biography in fictional form. The pattern had become a stereo- 
type: the cruel and uncomprehending father, the oppressive 
school, the initiation into sex, the first awareness of destiny. 
Waugh pushed this cliché into the shape of comedy. 

The hero of Decline and Fall, Waugh’s first novel, pub- 
lished in 1928, resembles those young men named Meister, 
Pelham, Pendennis, Feverel, Pontifex, Clayhanger, and 
Carey, and their scores of successors, in becoming at once the 
victim and the exploiter of experience. But Paul Penny- 
feather’s adventures, like his name, are risible rather than 
exemplary. Farce, not Fate, supervises his destiny, and the 
values he ultimately perceives and retains are at odds with all 
the lessons learned by his progenitors. In the end, Paul— 
after strenuous, though at times only half-conscious, involve- 
ment in school-teaching, lotus-eating, white-slavery, and im- 
prisonment— subsides, a student of theology at Scone College, 
into a state of intellectual and emotional numbness. He has 
no desire whatever to understand, or even to frequent, the 
great world outside Oxford. This hero repudiates irrevocably 
his new acquist of true experience. Decline and Fail, bur- 
lesquing the novel of apprenticeship to life, is an original and 
hilarious creation. 


Vile Bodies (1930) registers the vibrations of fashionable 
London life when “all Mayfair seemed to throb with the 
heart of Mr. Arlen.” The action is laid, for no discernible 
reason, “in the near future when existing social tendencies 
have become more marked,” but its epoch is, unmistakably, 
the unbridled twenties. Through its pages move the Bright 
Young People. Waugh has fashioned a vivid image of that 
era of the rampant society columnist, the era which witnessed 
the marriage of evangelism and vaudeville (Mrs. Melrose 
Ape and her ten angels are certainly the novelist’s inspired 
enhancement of the rich material provided by Aimee Semple 
Macpherson), the age when political leaders had lost all 
power to command respect, when women had lost or camou- 
tlaged their feminine contours, and fashionable slang had lost 
its gusto. Shymaking, bogus, divine, shaming—these are 
the terms which define and betray the doings of Waugh’s 
characters. This second novel is, like Decline and Fall, a 
satirist’s revision of an established genre. It is an epilogue to 
The Forsyte Saga, to all the novels of social record and criti- 
cism, but narrated from the angle of comedy. 


From Vile Bodies on, Waugh might, like Graham Greene, 
have categorized his books as “novels” and “entertainments”: 
again like Greene’s, the “entertainments” are artistically 
more successful. They are Black Mischief (1932), Scoop 
(1938), Put Out More Flags (1942), Scott-King’s Modern 
Europe (1946), and The Loved One (1948). All exhibit, 
Scoop perhaps most signally, Waugh’s narrative virtues: 
speed, surprise, resourcefulness. Waugh is a master-narrator 
whose strength lies not so much in his dialogue, which hardly 
ever achieves the lethal accuracy of Henry Greene’s or the 
macabre resonance of Miss Compton-Burnett’s, or in his 
characterization, which is in the humorous tradition, as in the 
contrivance and articulation of outrageously amusing situa- 
tion. No author of our period can better him in that supreme 
test of the novelist’s métier: the power to keep the reader 
turning the pages. These shrewdly composed and incisively 
written social fantasies are fun to read—and re-read. 


So much fun that the reader may be able to overlook their 
frequent cruelty. For, as Cyril Connolly remarks in Enemies 
of Promise, Waugh in his early books makes cruel incidents 
the source of his comedy. But Connolly is in error in limiting 
this comment to the early novels. The strain of cruelty is 
pervasive. Tony Last’s predicament, in A Handful of Dust, is 
hilariously appalling: he faces, as the story concludes, a life- 
time of reading the works of Dickens aloud to a crazy hermit 
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in the heart of the Amazon jungle. Even more frightful is 
Basil Seal’s realization, near the close of Black Mischief, that 
the meat-stock for the tribal stew of which he has partaken 
was the body of his young sweetheart, Prudence. The satirical 
approach, laughable though the consequences are, is really a 
little hard on the evacuated Connolly children of Put Out 
More Flags. And can the reader, as he finishes The Loved 
One, escape feeling that the joke Denis plays on Mr. Joyboy 
(“Your little Aimee is thinking of you, wagging her tail in 
Heaven tonight”) is a barbaric joke? He roars with 
laughter but the next moment, if he be a man of any sensi- 
bility, his blood runs cold. Also erroneous is Mr. Connolly's 
explanation of this satirical cruelty, that it is derived from 
Evelyn Waugh’s ignorance of life. “He found cruel things 
funny because he did not understand them and he was able 
to communicate that fun.” Not ignorance but intense dislike 
is the source of Waugh’s comic malevolence toward his 
characters. Dislike or contempt—either way, the characters 
are made to suffer and, in suffering, to become the stimulus 
of laughter. The elegant and glittering surfaces of Waugh’s 
novels cannot conceal a loathing of the world which they 
depict, a loathing which would be almost Swiftian if it had 
any intellectual content. But it is the product of a satire 
which is uncentred and unsanctioned by any conception of an 
ideal. Hence, the direction of Waugh’s work has been toward 
establishing an authoritative position from which he can 
validly condemn almost all the manifestations of the modern 
world. He takes the direction taken by Yeats and Eliot, but 
never achieves-—as they, of course, do—an artistic splendor 
to justify the artist’s intolerance. 

In 1930 Evelyn Waugh became a Roman Catholic. His 
conversion had no apparent effect on his choice of themes, 
except for an admirable biography of the Elizabethan martyr 
Edmund Campion, until the composition of Brideshead Re- 
visited, published in 1945. This is Waugh’s most ambitious 
novel, and his worst; indeed, it is almost the worst novel by 
a good writer in our time (its closest rival is Across the River 
and Into the Trees). Brideshead Revisited exasperates most 
because it contains so many good things. The narrative de- 
sign created by the interaction of past and present is masterly. 
The evocation opening chapter, the scenes between the artist 
narrator Charles Ryder and his wife, the domestic strategy 
of Ryder Senior: these are of Waugh’s best vintage. Anthony 
Blanche (in part a re-doing of Ambrose Silk in Put Out 
More Flags), Rex Mottram, and Mr. Samgrass of All Souls 
are his most nearly three-dimensional characterizations. The 
delectable and wonderfully fluent Oxford episodes show at 
their fullest stretch those comedic powers which Edmund 
has rated the greatest since Shaw's. 

As the novel proceeds, however, an air of phoniness be- 
comes the ambience of almost every scene, especially of those 
in which are enacted Sebastian Flyte’s pseude-Dostoievskian 
plumbing of the depths, the shipboard liaison of Ryder and 
Julia, Lord Marchmain’s death-bed act of faith. Even 
Waugh’s comedy goes awry. Satire degenerates into mere 
querulousness directed at the world of Hooper. Hooper, a 
temporary officer in the British army, figures in the narrative 
as the incarnation of the common man of this century. Con- 
templating the twentieth-century, above all the American 
twentieth-century, Waugh gives way, through Ryder’s com- 
ments, to peevishness about steam radiators, iced water, 
cellophane, luxury liners, wireless music, “the travelling 
salesman with his polygonal pince-nez, the fat wet hand- 
shake, his grinning dentures.”’ In an author whose prose has 
most of the virtues of our indispensable eighteenth-century 
such peevishness is disconcerting. We can do as well our 
selves after an afternoon’s shopping in Syracuse, New York, 
and pronounce among the teacups comments on American 
civilization every bit as profound. 
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The incidental irritations of this novel are symptomatic of 
a basic malaise. Waugh has assumed a religious centre from 
which to survey and condemn this silly world. His earlier 
books render with clarity of nightmare the disorder and dis- 
enchantment of modern times. Their symbols are adequate 
and admirable: the house of aluminum and glass designed by 
Professor Silenus for Mrs. Best-Chetwynd, the automobile 
race into which Agatha Runcible is deliriously caught up. 
Mrs. Stitch’s baby car bowling along the pavement or wedged 
in the stairway of a public lavatory is an unforgettable image 
of upper-class ruthlessness and irresponsibility. And how 
accurately William Boot’s assignment in Ishmaelia cari- 
catures the slovenliness of a good deal of modern journalism! 
But the confrontation of symbols in Brideshead Revisited is 
neither pleasing nor persuasive: on the one side, the luxur- 
ious ocean-liner, the vapid chatterers at the art gallery, the 
remodelled rectory barn, Rex Mottram and his political 
associates, Hooper; on the other, Brideshead Castle, with 
Nanny Hawkins in the old nursery in the dome, the small 
red flame in the chapel, and Father Mackay awaiting, like a 
genial chiropractor, a sign of grace in the dying Lord March- 
main. The style betrays the book’s falsity. Occasionally it 
descends as low as to the fake-Biblical: “And Lady March- 
main saw this and added it to her new grief for Sebastian 
and her old grief for her husband and to the deadly sickness 
in her body, and took all these sorrows with her daily to 
church.” This certainly would not measure up to Wyndham 
Lewis’s taxi-cab-driver’s test. 

The coupling of chic and piety is inoperative. The author 

for a moment convinces us that a general return to the faith 

of the Flytes will cure the various kinds of bad taste over 
which Ryder grumbles. A good satirist requires a norm 
against which to outline the enormities he deplores. The 
satire is effectual when the criteria implied by the author co- 
incide with a sufficiently large body of opinion or prejudice in 
the reading public. Animal Farm was a success in 1946 be- 
cause, in the first place, it assumes a few general notions that 
seem right and fitting to the majority of humans; also, Orwell 
could count on a wide-spread hostility to Stalinist Russia 
which would eagerly translate every term in his allegory. 
Candide will always act as satire rather than pornography 
only upon readers who recognize the validity of Voltaire’s 
world-view. The “‘problem of belief,” which, where poetry is 
concerned, one is inclined to agree with Sir Herbert Read in 
dismissing as a mere mare’s nest, is crucial in satire. Scoop 
we can enjoy and believe in because most of us share the 
implied distaste for many newspaper practices. But Brides- 
head Revisited cannot find its aesthetic balance in the kind 
of consensus satire demands. In our time Roman Catholicism 
has become so uncatholic—and this is particularly true of a 
profoundly Protestant country like England—that it can 
no longer serve as the commanding centre for satirical survey. 
It is possible, even today, for religious faith to produce good 
writing; the Four Quartets, though in somewhat isolated 
splendor, have demonstrated this. The poet, if he knows his 
business, can communicate his spiritual allegiance by intima- 
tion and incantation. But for the novel, which, in England, 
ordinarily, is likely to be didactic, religious standards seem 
obtrusive or irrelevant. It may not always be so, but the 
likelihood of our ever getting a first-rate novel with a relig- 
ious theme (if, after all, we really want one) seems slight, 
when novelists as skilled as Evelyn Waugh and Graham 
Greene manage to be not one whit more convincing than the 
authors of The Robe and The Silver Chalice. 

A blight—perhaps only in part produced by piety—has 
fallen upon the writing of Evelyn Waugh. Since Brideshead 
Revisited he has turned out nothing of note except that nasty 
little masterpiece The Loved One. His best novel still re- 

mains A Handful of Dust published in 1934. Men at Arms, 
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the most recent of the novels, is, in spite of a few uncomfort- 
able moments, pleasant enough, but it is mediocre Waugh. 
The surface sparkle is almost wholly gone without the com- 
pensation of deepening of human understanding. Perhaps it 
is too early to estimate this novel, which is the first of a pro- 
posed trilogy or tetralogy; the author may be moving slowly 
in his real subject. He may be redirecting his gifts to another 
kind of achievement, as Dickens did, exemplifying, in the 
words of T. S. Eliot, “the special character of the artist as 
artist—that is, the force of character by which . . . having 
exhausted his first inspiration” he had the power and per- 
severance “to proceed to such a masterpiece as Bleak House.” 
The melancholy fact is that the novel in England seems not 
to have survived the forties. Has a single first-rate novelist 
appeared there in the past fifteen years? More depressing 
still is the failure of the older novelists to maintain their 
earlier excellence. Chronologically, Evelyn Waugh belongs to 
a generation which showed great powers in the thirties: 
Graham Greene, Elizabeth Bowen, Rosamund Lehmann, 
William Plomer, Christopher Isherwood, Richard Hughes, 
Ralph Bates. None of them in over a decade has produced a 
novel of the stature of The Death of the Heart, The Power 
and the Glory, A High Wind in Jamaica, The Olive Field, A 
Handful of Dust. The decline of the English novel may be 
explained in the sort of economic-sociological terms in which 
the plight of the artist in our time has been bewailed (too 
much bewailed, suggests Professor Edman in a recent review 
of Ideas and Places) by Cyril Connolly.The talents are, one 
supposes, still there, but the age is unpropitious. In such sad 
days we can only return with gratitude to those earlier corus- 
cations of Evelyn Waugh’s, to Decline and Fall, Vile Bodies 
and Scoop, dreading the time—which seems likely to arrive 
when they will no longer have the power to make us laugh. 


Bad Summer 
Fields laid flat by rain-gusts, black of wheat-smut; 
No songbirds. 


Only an old soaked crow 
And the brown dishevelled nimbus let down slack 


Rolled foliage holed by caterpillars 

Runs on the drum of summer’s pianola 

Making a feeble squeak. 

Runs on fixed rails of the permanent way 

A train screeching 

Someone in the observation-car 

Looks out, 

Sees on three sides signs of a bad summer 

But the glass is blurred, filthy. And the fourth side’s 


A tunnel. 
Terence Heywood 


Note to a Friend on the Problem 
of Communication 
When we talk 
I gawk 
And utter platitudes, 
Assert attitudes. 


And you are wise and nod 
And act like God. 


But I am not there, 
Not there 

At all, 

Not at all! 


Yet you think you have the verity 


Of ME! 
Edna L. Baxter 
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“The time has come for a complete change in our outlook on the 
whole question,” Mr. [W. J.] Grummett declared. “Adultery is not 
considered crime anywhere in Canada except in Nova Scotia, I think. 
Has the day not come when we in Ontario must take the same step?” 

(Globe and Mail) 

First Christmas carollers reported here this year . . . circulated 
through the block the other night singing carols and then knocking 
at doors for a small gratuity. The singing wasn’t too good .. . and 
apparently neither was the the collection business. The entrance foyer 
of the block is partially closed off by leaded glass windows and as 
the quartette left the building they kicked most of these out of exist- 
ence while they were doing this they never once stopped singing 
“Holy Night.” (Vancouver Sun) 

Thirteen of the 102 seats in the Senate are now vacant. “We are 
studying very closely methods of filling the vacancies,” said the Prime 
Minister. “We aren't going to rush in and fill them one by one... ” 

(Globe and Mail) 
FR re 

Con. Saunders yesterday proposed that police stagger delivery of 
prisoners to the city hall bull pen as a means of relieving the over- 
crowding noted this week by the legislature’s select committee on 
reform institutions The bull pen, designed more than 50 years ago, 
is entirely inadequate, the property department admitted, and $8,500 
was placed in this year’s estimates for its enlargement. The item was 
deferred. 

Mayor Lamport saw no reason why Crown attorneys who needed 
their facilities badly, should be shoved into the corner to “provide 
drawing room accommodation for drunks,” when staggering of pris- 
oners could relieve overcrowding (Globe and Mail) 

This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Mr. Ben 
Kayfetz, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 


On the Air 


® PROBABLY THE MOST IMPORTANT news to come 
from the CBC in the past month is the announcement that, 
however belatedly, the Corporation is to have a Bureau of 
Audience Research. Neil M. Morrison, who for ten years has 
been head of the Department of Talks and Public Affairs, is 
to direct the new bureau. 


The establishment of such a bureau must, in the long run, 
be “A Good Thing.” The Corporation has been operating too 
long, not exactly in complete darkness, but certainly in con- 
siderable gloom when it comes to knowing what the Canadian 
people really want and need in radio and _ television 
programming. 


True, it has had some help from listeners, light has been 
shed by a good many thousands of letters annually, but these 
letters are largely concerned with specific programs and 
certainly do not give a complete picture. Again, it has had 
help, of a kind, from a good many honest but possibly mis- 
guided gentlemen of the press (like me), ready to make with 
suggestions and opinions at the drop of a linotype matrix. 
Most professional writers and critics are, I think, essentially 
honest, but they are also human and as likely to be preju- 
diced and fallible as any men or women. Further, they are 
representative of a class which, one way or another, has 
acquired a better than average education, and which, by pro- 
fession, is accustomed to observe, deduce, and report. More- 
over, especially if we happen to work for newspapers or 
commercial magazines, that ominous and commanding cloud 
of “Publisher’s policy” hangs over us forever, so that some- 
times our opinions are not as honest as we should like them 
to be. On the whole, then, we are probably not completely 
representative of the average listener. 
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Finally, it has had a certain amount of help from the pro- 
fessional surveying and fact-finding agencies. But these 
organizations, in the radio field, are primarily in business to 
help sponsors and advertising agencies. Quantity is every- 
thing, the information they seek to elicit is ordinarily of the 
most elementary type (‘‘Madame, is your radio set turned 
on?”’), and in general they are not geared to the CBC’s needs. 
Further, devoted as they are to the service of Mammon, 
there’s reason to wonder whether in every case their re- 
searches are as exhaustive, their reports as objective, as the 
CBC should have and as it can have from its own organiza- 
tion. Even though the horse has almost completely disappeared 
from our horizons, his mouth remains a fruitful and sweet- 
smelling source of information. On the whole, then, there is 
every reason why the CBC should find its own facts, provided 
always that these findings, however overwhelmingly they 
may indicate certain mass tastes and preferences, are never 
allowed to reduce the corporation’s services to minority 
groups of listeners. The CBC is the only large radio organ- 
ization on this continent which, as a matter of principle, 
caters to minorities, and it must continue to do so. 

Incidentally, the new bureau will probably win for the 
CBC a good many new friends in places where it presently 
has very few, merely by being interested. Investigators, 
especially if they are picked for tact, good humor, and per- 
sonal attractiveness, can hardly fail to be, quite apart from 
their fact finding, ambassadors of good will, on the simple 
basis that they will be living embodiments of the Corpora- 
tion’s interest in our radio needs and wants, our likes and 
dislikes. The findings of such a bureau, too, should help to 
dispel the fog of insulation and isolation which, willy-nilly, is 
bound to creep into so large an organization, filled as it is 
with creative (somewhat self-centred) and mock-creative 
(completely self-centred) people. 


Mr. Morrison’s appointment as head of the new bureau 
also seems a good choice. As head of talks Mr. Morrison has 
given evidence of very considerable ability, as administrator, 
organizer, and broadcaster. At the same time, he has been 
head of talks for a long time, and his new appointment means 
that there will be a new head of talks, possibly from outside 
the Corporation. I, for one, think that it should be from out- 
side the Corporation, not only because the new broom sweeps 
clean, but because a ram from a different pasture can hardly 
fail to improve the quality of the stock. There are, if I may 
say sO, some very opinionated sheep in the talks department. 
So opinionated, in fact, that there has been little sign of any 
implementation of sections m and o on page 297 of the 
Massey Report. 

* + * 


The other item of considerable interest in CBC press re- 
leases this month is the news that Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways will provide Television Network 
links between Montreal and Quebec and between Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, and Windsor. The Toronto-London gap 
will probably be closed by the time you read this, with 
Kitchener and Hamilton tied in by the time their stations are 
operating. Gratifying as is the evidence of a rapidly growing 
TV network, I must, as an advocate of public ownership of 
such facilities, protest that again we have the cart before the 
horse. The last annual report shows that the CBC is annually 
paying out almost a million and a half dollars for wire line 
rentals; the ever-expanding TV network is bound to make 
this figure more and more astronomical. Why don’t we, for a 
change, build some of these circuits for ourselves, rent the 
extra channels to the commercial companies, and eventually, 
perhaps, turn an unending dead loss into a handsome profit? 

While we’re on TV, I might as well register my opinion 
that Ed McCurdy has become one of the most accomplished 
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performers we have. I have not always felt this way; in fact, 
at least once in this column I have taken the CBC to task for 
assuming that he was the only singer of folk songs in the 
country. Heedless of my outcries, possibly with television in 
mind, the program department went right ahead, giving Ed 
the lion’s share of all the folk song singing. Thanks to all this 
paid practice, plus his own hard work and undoubted talent, 
McCurdy has become very good indeed, and it was only 
natural that eventually he should turn up as an entertainer 
on the tiny screen. There was, of course, the usual hiatus, the 
usual fumbling before he found himself in the new medium, 
but by, say, six weeks ago, he had found himself and no 
mistake. In the last six weeks I have not once missed his 
evening half-hour—‘“Songs From Everywhere’”—and last 
week, happening to see him in the CBC building, I rushed up 
to congratulate him. 


“Huh, you mean the evening show?” he asked. “You know 
it’s coming off in a couple of weeks, don’t you?” 


What comes over TV programming, I wonder? The sched- 
ule is almost bare of music, Songs From Everywhere is one 
of the few musical items which are even half presentable, 
and it must be dropped. Folk song singing is certainly among 
the most televisable of all forms of music, and in Songs From 
Everywhere it seems to me that Mr. McCurdy has arrived at 
an almost ideal presentation—simple, a little intense, sincere, 
quiet, and without a trace of the phoniness, the hoked-up 
glamor which has become almost a hallmark of television 
music shows. And, in Isabelle Lucas, Margo McKinnon, 
Joyce Sullivan, and Alan Mills, the show has had at least 
four guests who have added greatly to its attractiveness. I do 
hope it is still with us when you read this. 


And again, but in a completely different sense, I ask “What 
comes over the TV programmers?” Specifically, with respect 
to Fighting Words. Sure, I know that Professor Lower, 
Hamish McGeachy, Marcus Long and Doctor Blatz are 
competent panelists—quite possibly the best we have. But, 
quite frankly, I get tired of listening to them and looking at 
them week after week. And if the program is to be saddled 
with them forever, how will it ever find other and possibly 
better disputants? And also, what’s become of the women 
who used to ornament the screen during this show, and who, 
in addition to being decorative, used to keep up their end of 
the conversation just as well as the men? Mr. Hart, Mr. 
McLean, Mr. Cohen, climb out of that rut! 


Best Radio Documentary of the month, or indeed, of a 
long time: Frank Willis’s Pier Head Yarns on a recent 
Wednesday Night. There’s seldom anything spectacular 
about Willis productions, unless we look back to the Moose 
River mine disaster, but there’s frequently—usually, in fact, 
a tone of essential and inevitable rightness about them. 


Most atrocious performance of the month: Nelson Eddy’s 
singing of ‘““My Name is John Wellington Wells” on “At 
Home With the Lennicks,” a few weeks ago. This is a very 
good song—I suggest that Ben and Sylvia should look up 
the D’Oyly Carte recording of The Sorcerer so that they may 
know how good it can be. 

ALLAN SANGSTER 


Film Review 


®& GENERALLY SPEAKING, the function of motion pic- 
ture advertising and publicity is to obscure the facts about 
any given movie. It is therefore interesting to note that long 
before The Robe, the first major film to be made in the new 
wide-screen process known as CinemaScope, appeared in local 
theatres, Mr. Darryl Zanuck and Mr. Spyros P. Skouras of 
Twentieth-Century-Fox both made very pertinent, and un- 
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usually illuminating comments about it. Mr. Zanuck’s state- 
ment was certainly sincere—too sincere for his own good. 
Mr. Skouras’s statement was both sincere and accurate. 

Mr. Zanuck said, in a screen trailer that appeared repeat- 
edly weeks before the movie itself, “We at Twentieth- 
Century-Fox know that The Robe, by Lloyd C. Douglas, is 
probably the finest novel of our generation, and we are proud 
to bring it to you on the screen.” If the motion-picture in- 
dustry is dying, it is not necessary to look any further for the 
cause. As any copy-book will tell you, ideas and beliefs are 
the most powerful things in the world; and what radio, tele- 
vision, the high cost of living, canasta, and scrabble have 
failed to kill, that idea of Mr. Zanuck’s certainly will. For 
what Mr. Zanuck believes, all Hollywood believes; and Mr. 
Zanuck believes that The Robe is the finest novel of our 
generation. Not the most popular, not even the best-selling, 
not the most likely to be found first in Good Housekeeping 
and later in The Reader’s Digest; but the finest. 


Mr. Skouras’s statement was equally illuminating; he 
said in a press interview that in his opinion the enormous 
success of The Robe was due 65 per cent to its presentation, 
and 35 per cent to its content. 


Leaving the new process aside for the moment, consider 
the standard Hollywood formula for Biblical extravaganzas. 
This calls for the following elements: at least one chase, 
either on horseback or by chariot, or both; one scene of bar- 
baric torture, with plenty of blood; one magnificent Roman 
banquet, with probably a nasty, decadent Emperor eating 
grapes and throwing Christians to the lions; and one scene 
in which some Roman, probably the hero, who’s a heathen, 
will be destroyed leaning against a rock in the right-hand 
corner, either in a cave or on an open hillside somewhere, 
listening with a look of wild surmise, while in the left centre, 
Somebody (with or without a capital S) preaches to a group 
of devout Christians with shawls over their heads. The end- 
ing is also utterly guaranteed. Either the hero and the hero- 
ine, both Christians by this time, will escape from the 
dungeons at the last minute, or else they'll both be con- 
demned and go to execution hand in hand, with beatific 
smiles on their faces, while all the trumpets sound for them 
on the other side. 


The Robe follows these specifications exactly, except that 
there is no magnificent Roman banquet. Also, since the book 
is one of the finest novels of our generation, the text has been 
treated with the reverence it deserves; the dialogue especially 
is so true to its source that it is almost like reading the book 
over again. “Look, Marcellus, I wanna apologize for last 
night”; and “At it again, eh, Demetrius?” and “ Marcellus 
dolling—does this dream of yours mean more to you than 
Our Love?” 


As for the acting, Mr. Skouras was right again when he 
said that it would be impossible to find actors more worthy 
of their roles than Richard Burton, who makes conversion 
look like an epileptic fit, Victor Mature, who registers grief 
so well you can scarcely bear to watch him, and Jean 
Simmons, who is so adorable in her horse-tail hair-do, and 
goes to the gallows in the most beautiful pure white dinner- 
dress you ever saw. Since there are only two intentional 
pieces of humor in the entire production, it was a great 
pleasure to watch Jay Robinson as the decadent Emperor, 
Caligula; he seemed to see his role as something Jerry Lewis 
might have invented, and played it accordingly. Mr. Douglas 
would undoubtedly have been very pleased. 


But although The Robe is a fabulous bore, completely 
episodic and with no dramatic shape, the potential advan- 
tages of the wide curved screen are still quite exciting. The 
scene on Golgotha, when the tribunes are gambling over 





W histle Stop Story 


Train window frames succintly as a stage 
set for the rumored drama, soggy snow 
muddling background cedar branches, 
blotting the dark children caught 

up in daily diesel excitement of their lives. 


Twenty versions of the tale are to date noted 

(sea bore her back to Britain 

sea stopped both shock and breath) 

but skeletal plot is certain. Protagonist, warbride: 
(Oo, Mabel, your Canuck’s dark as Spaniard, 
couldn't be Indian, could he now? 

oh, don’t mind my little joke... ”’) 


warbride, already sick with train, with child, for home 


saw this same window frame this selfsame scene, 
stomach shaking, stepped down to the sleety station, 
ranked swarthy faces, ragged horses, 

rutted slushed trail leading wetly to wilderness. 


Shock whipped up such whirlpool in blood and nerves 


(old wild fears of darkness 
savage scalpings snatched from childhood hearings 
piggish snears at richer pigment in the skin) 


swirled and screamed with such gyration from her toes, 


tightening in fear, up to her swimming skull 

it roared and gushed in sobs and gibbered words 
from her wet mouth. And as the train 

made its first inching onward she leapt, 

caught the step, 

was snapped away, out of sight 

though not of mind, either theirs or hers. 


So much is established. The rest 

some say she sits patient yet in the pastel ward 
(her brownish child long buried) 

regards the diverting therapy but declines 

to deal with it or destiny again. 

Others declare she chose the simple, sharp 
conclusion of the ocean at tracks’ terminal 

or (having lucky money hid in a hatbox) 


merely took the next train eastbound towards England 


and, growing a garrulous hippy legend herself 

a lifetime of narrating my escape from the horde. 
While persistent hopeful still maintain 

love and adjustment in delightful yoke 

turned the train backward and in the single-hued 
wilderness built a bright two-colored home. 


On tonight’s station at least no pale 

London face petals among dark indigenous blooms. 
The whistle blows. Diesel goes. Dark faces watch, 
each knows, oh knows well the whole true story. 
And will never tell. 


Anne Marriott 


Autumn Ascent 


Panting an hour and more they pushed themselves 
against sharp slope and their own aging bones 

but winning the breathless crown at last 

discovered a valley gallant with gold trees, 

a small late summer salvaged still from fall, 

from blue snow crept from the scarp above. 

They lay on the short, sun-bladed cold-rooted grass 


deep-stirred blood whirling crimson hammers in their ears, 


red, blue and gold swirling in circling rainbow 
round vital heads and limbs. 


Anne Marriott 
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Colonial Places 


In the flat shade of thorn 
Or in the plains’ glare 
Warriors move with cows 
Yawn and gamble and stare 


At the reticent skies again 
Awaiting the dispensations 
Of the Crab who causes rain: 
Bored by the regulations 


And the roads and education 
Of a dull civilization. 


Here neat with cypress hedges, 
Grapefruit and guava, 

The white men’s suburb spreads its 
Elegant, and rather 

Depressing residences. 


With overdrafts and tennis 
And pink gins at the club 
ach oiflice-free week end is 
A time for english fun 

And sociable pretences. 


And there is my November waking 
The log fire in the dining room 

And the sun late for breakfast making 
A red world with his boozy eye, 

And the cracked ice is on the puddles 
Out where the hack or hunter stumbles 


These and every habitation 

Of thought or blood still underlie 
The deluge of an indignation 
Which drowns my history. And I 


With those who suffered birth 
Shall soon be quiet as we were. 
O anguish left behind 
To thee also farewell. 


Kildare R. E. Dobbs 


Autumn Attacks the Rooming House 


There’s been no summer, none they'd call 
Summer when Harry was a kid; 

A laggard spring turns straight to fall, 
Leaves don't hang on the way they did. 


The landlord sings no hymn of praise, 


No harvest garland cheers his head; 
While tenant trouble dogs his days, 
Reroofing nightmares blight his bed. 


Stocktaking winter warp and weft, 
Miss Wilson scans her Shetland shawl, 
Raves on the wreck the moths have left, 
Crushes the treacherous camphor ball. 


The attic’s cold. The waitress thinks 
The heat must come on by and by; 
Retires with quilts and chocolate drinks 
To sleep, and dreams of Bali Hai. 


Raymond Hull 
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Christ’s robe might for instance be given a truly panoramic 
quality; a panorama filled with dramatic contrasts. And in- 
stead of cutting, the stereophonic sound might lead the eye 
from one area of the screen to another. It might not work, 
of course; it may be that the old rule of a single simple effect 
for every single shot applies in CinemaScope too; but it 
would be interesting to see the experiment tried. What you 
actually get in The Robe is a near close-up of the gamblers, 
with Victor Mature standing alone in the background, look- 
ing unhappy; the effect is of oversimplification, of dramatic 
poverty. There are some memorable scenes and some wonder- 
ful Mediterranean scenery in The Robe—Christ stumbling 
under the weight of the Cross, for example, and His entrance 
into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. Nothing, however, that 
hasn’t been equally well achieved a dozen times before on a 
screen of ordinary size. CinemaScope is an interesting pro- 
cess; all Twentieth-Century-Fox needs to do now is to learn 
how to use it. Meanwhile, harking back to Darryl Zanuck 
and Mr. Skouras, what the industry needs is not 3D and not 
CinemaScope, but a few men up there in the front office 
among the money-bags who would refuse to issue a picture 
that was merely 35 per cent content, and who do not think 
that Lloyd C. Douglas’s The Robe is the finest novel of our 
generation, D. MOSDELL 


NFB 


Hunting with a Camera 
The Puppeteers 

World at Your Feet 
Maps for the Army 16mm 38 mins. 
Romance of Transportation 16 & 35mm 13 mins. 


®& A NATURE FILM for children, //unting with a Camera, 
directed by Stephen Greenlees, is made up of poorly colored 
scenes of water birds, buffalo, coyotes, sheep, elk, moose, 
caribou, beavers and bears. The commentary, slowly paced 
for children, gives a brief natural history note about the 
wild life portrayed. A preface shows children visiting a 
natural history museum and examining mounted animals. 
They then sit down to view this film of animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pleasant and instructive in a limited 
way, this picture could have been far more attractive and 
laid more emphasis on its theme: that there is more pleasure 
in photographing animals than killing them. There is alto- 
gether too much cruelty in the senseless hunting of animals 
by men and youths who have nothing better to do than shoot 
and maim them in the name of sport. While children are 
voung they should be taught that there is no glory or bravery 
in such massacre, and films such as this, when properly made, 
are graphic teachers. 

The Puppeteers (Faces of Canda series) is a brief tribute 
to the work of Micheline Legendre and her assistants. A 
neatly made little picture, it begins on the stage of a puppet 
theatre and shows in natural close-ups the expressions on the 
faces of children as they delightedly watch the performance 
of the lifelike puppets. Children constantly require new 
stories, and Miss Legendre and her creative staff are shown 
making plans for a new puppet play, fashioning the puppets, 
rehearsing them and once again putting on a fresh perform- 
ance to the rapture of the young audience. Directed by 
Jacques Giraldeau with a natural charm and engaging 
modesty, The Puppeteers is further enhanced by the com- 
mentary, nicely spoken by Alan Mills, who seems to know 
how to speak intelligently to children, without being stilted 
and stuffy, and appeal to grown ups at the same time. He has 
warmth and fantasy in his voice and brings to life a world 
of make-believe as vividly as the words of an Andersen fairy 


RUNNING TIME AND GAUGE 
16mm 17 mins. 
16&35mm 6 mins. 
35mm 11 mins. 
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tale. The NFB should make a series af animated films for 
children based on the wonderful adventures of Dr. Doolittle, 
with Alan Mills speaking the part of the lovable doctor. 

A World at Your Feet (written and directed by Larry 
Gosnell) is really a cameraman’s picture, for the greater part 
of its length contains marvelous time lapse photography and 
cinemicrophotography, by Grant Crabtree and John Spotton, 
showing plants bursting into life, roots reaching down into 
the soil, and magnified insects battling ferociously under the 
cabbage leaves in the fight for survival. The purpose of this 
film is to show how different types of earth are examined and 
tested by the Department of Agriculture to assess their value 
to plants, and the effect on the soil by various insects. It took 
the NFB’s Science Film Unit, using special film equipment, 
18 months to make the picture as exposures were often as 
few as one or two a day. The script is lucidly written and the 
commentary spoken with a quiet authority by Bud Knapp. 
The Kodachrome is, oddly enough, almost perfect here, and 
the editing by Maureen Balfe gives the film a steady rhythm 
which falters only toward the end, when the story comes back 
into the human world of ploughed fields. 4 World at Your 
Feet shows how poorly made was its forerunner, Life Under 
a Leaf (1950). 

The complicated art of map making is revealed in Maps 
for the Army, directed by Lawrence Cherry. This film does 
not make the complexity of its subject much clearer to the 
layman, and it sounded at times as if the writer of the script 


FLo FANcotr AS MISTRESS KNIGHT IN 
“Anp So To Bep’—Franr Jones 
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became lost; however, it does leave an audience impressively 
confused over the many difficult and fantastic processes 
which have to be undertaken before a map can be created. 
The interest of the subject matter survives the ponderous 
treatment of it. 


Romance of Transportation (Canada Carries On series) 
produced by Tom Daly with direction and scenario by Colin 
Low, is a witty, clever and artistically animated picture 
giving a humorous outline of the major stages in the develop- 
ment of transportation in Canada. There is nothing novel 
about the subject or the telling of it, with the exception of 
the neat ending in which a “flying saucer” comes close to 
earth but, on observing the chaotic traffic conditions, 
promptly departs. What is new about the picture is its 
technique, which is not an imitation of Disney, Hand or 
UPA, but a style distinctly original and genuinely funny. 
The drawings are simple and effective,the color is restrained 
and pleasing, and the animation nicely paced with good per- 
pective. Eldon Rathburn’s clever score adds to the comedy, 
ind the whole is a most refreshing and tasteful change from 
the vulgar Merrie Melodies and their like. This could well be 
the beginning of a school of Canadian cartoons of artistic 
merit, and it is disappointing to find that the Board has not 
followed Romance of Transportation, made last year, with 
other animated pictures like it. Many comments about 
present day conditions and personalities may be subtly said 
in intelligent cartoons, which are not possible in the factual 
films GERALD PRATLEY 


Recordings 


& MOST PERFORMANCES OF Shakespeare last too long. 
What is more, most of them could be shortened without 
losing a single line. But actors, photographers and directors 
are inveterate padders, inventing gestures and stage business 
and photograph panoramas, until the play sags under the 
burden. The con .uity of the moving picture and the modern 
stage (with its permanent set) has economized in one direc- 
tion, but elsewhere there is little economy to be seen. Here, 
at least, we might expect the radio to have an advantage. We 
can’t see the actors and they are no longer tempted to con- 
trive interminable entrances and exits and dumb shows, or 
to “suit the action to the word” without the “discretion” 
recommended by Hamlet himself. On the radio they can con- 
centrate on making the words intelligible to the ear. 


From this point of view Victor’s radio recording of Hamlet 
on two LPs has a marked advantage. The performance is 
articulate and speedy. All that is needed is more of the play. 
Had Gielgud been able to record a two, or two and a half, 
hour version of the play, we might have had a good deal to 
thank him for. But an hour long Hamlet is an absurd thing 
to preserve on records, no matter how skilful Gielgud’s cut- 
ting. Whatever its virtues may have been as a radio experi- 
ment by the Theatre Guild on the Air, this Hamlet loses 
most of them on records. And the cutting is not always 
skilful. No version of the play should omit the prayer scene— 
Hamlet's one clear-cut chance to kill the king—or Hamlet’s 
admiring account of Horatio as the “just”? man with his 
“blood and judgment” ideally mixed. I am not against cut- 
ting Shakespeare (any more than Shakespeare was himself), 
but to omit such fundamental scenes is closer to butchery 
than judicious cutting. 


The performers, as I have said, are articulate, and they 
don’t dawdle. Gielgud’s sustained notes have a vibrato that 
can be most irritating, but his accentuation is carefully 
thought out and very perceptive. As for Dorothy McGuire, 
her intonation may jar some people, but her performance 
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shows up well, even against the Gertrude of an experienced 
actress like Pamela Brown. Mitton WILSON 


Correspondence 


The Editor: Having never in my life written a letter to the 
editor of any publication whatsoever, I nevertheless felt the 
sudden urge to do so after reading Mr. Sangster’s article in 
your November issue. Needless to say I entirely share Mr. 
Sangster’s indignation concerning the editorial of his local 
weekly in talking about “Quebec’s French-speaking en- 
croachment in a supposedly English-speaking country.” 
Statements of this kind are not only false but also extremely 
harmful, as Mr. Sangster has pointed out. All I can say is 
that I hope the editor in question has recognized his “error” 
and will act accordingly in future. 

On the other hand, I believe this incident raises a serious 
question which I should like to submit to you. Should your 
publication not make an effort towards giving more attention 
to the French-speaking population of Canada in order to 
become a more representative “Canadian” Forum? Would 
it be feasible to launch a French edition of The Canadian 
Forum, or else, if this constitutes too much of a venture, 
would it be possible to insert a certain number of articles in 
French in your present edition? I am sure the experiment 
would be salutary to both English and French-speaking 
readers, and in the last analysis would make a real contribu- 
tion to Canadian unity. Obviously I ignore the practical 
possibilities (mainly financial I presume) of such a modifica- 
tion, so please just take this as a friendly suggestion. 


Finally let me tell you how much I have appreciated The 
Canadian Forum during these last five years spent in Europe; 
it is the only Canadian publication I get and read regularly 
and has been most useful in the job of keeping in touch with 
current Canadian events and problems. 

Miss Lore Koppel, Paris, France 

| The practical difficulties mentioned by our correspondent 

have so far proved insuperable.—Ed. | 


Turning New Leaves 


& THIS VOLUME*, like its predecessor, has inspired a 
polarization of opinion and reaction. Many espouse it as a 
testament for the times; many others have been pushed to 
the point of nausea. That so few can be indifferent to the 
material follows directly from the central position of sex in 
the moral sphere and from its primacy as a newsworthy topic. 

Yet the response to the book is no more disparate than a 
number of conflicting aspects of the book itself. In the first 
place the work starts off as a treatise in biology (and quite 
self-consciously so, with side digs at “social philosophy” as 
if there were no capable scientists. in the social realm), but 
cannot avoid incorporating in its’ framework of discussion 
such eminently non-biological categories as the institution of 
marriage and the class structure. The authors, like little boys, 
think “both” is an acceptable answer to the question 
“which?” They demand the protection and freedom and pres- 
tige of the natural scientist addressing himself to a narrowly 
restricted problem, and the wide application (on an in- 
evitably tentative foundation) of the social scientist and 
social engineer. 

The authors are eager to share in the general glory of the 
religion of science, yet fail to notice the incongruity of the 
legalistic form in which they present their evidence. They are 
obviously making a strong case for their data while discussing 


*SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN FEMALE: by the Staff 
of the Institute for Sex Research, Indiana University; McAinsh 
(W. B. Saunders) ; pp. 842; $8.00 
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possible limitations in a highly defensive manner. The occa- 
sional references to the necessarily narrow applicability of 
their findings contrast markedly with their lack of resistance 
to leaping into generalitizations. Nor can they avoid the 
presentation of a moral philosophy on a crude biologistic 
base, and with the good and the average commonly equated. 
A combination of sex and science is virtually unbeatable in 
attracting public attention. This fact places a greater burden 
of responsibility on the shoulders of the scientific observer 
than the Kinsey group seems prepared to accept. 

It seems that the authors have been unable to decide 
whether they are writing for the scientist or for the general 
public. Their style is generally dull and repetitive, and un- 
relieved by flashes of literary merit. Admittedly, this is a 
hallmark of modern scientific writing. Yet many of their 
presentations have no relevance for the scientist, and would 
seem (to an uncharitable reader) intended merely to pull the 
wool over the eyes of a public only too eager to be shocked 
or convinced. And if the work lacks many of the merits of 
contributions to knowledge, it is even less to be recommended 
as pornography. The interweaving of erotica and statistica 
yields a peculiarly inappropriate mélange. Love becomes even 
more denatured by quantification than is athletic endeavour 
by batting averages and the like. 

The records which form the foundation of this work are 
5,940 sexual histories of white non-prison females. The repre- 
sentation is overwhelmingly from the upper occupational 
groups and from the best-educated classes of inhabitants of 
cities in northeastern United States. Despite the peculiar 
character of this “sample,” the authors show a pathetic urge 
to sell their product, for example, by detailing the diversity 
of regional and occupational coverage. Such information may 
convince the casual and untrained reader, but it is wellnigh 
meaningless as an assessment of the worth of the data. The 
study cannot really be classed as statistical research, in the 
sense of involving data acquired by a sampling procedure in 
the interests of inferring generalizations about some popula- 
tion. It is a collection of reported events, summarized in 
tabular form, in much the same way as business records are 
summarized in the ledger and the balance sheet. 

Aside from the objective peculiarities of the group ex- 
amined as a sample of the American female (taking the 
referent in the title to be purely facetious), there is the 
further critical question, with an obvious answer: “Are the 
women who are willing to satisfy inquisitive interviewers 
likely to have typical sex histories?” Particularly significant 
in this regard is the lack of any information concerning those 
whose participation in the survey was unsuccessfully solicited. 
The people whose answers are analyzed here are a very 
special group. What is more, we can follow the Kinsey group 
only with the greatest of reluctance in accepting the proferred 
information at face value. The volunteers endured a long 
interrogation, at a staccato pace, dealing with behavior in an 
area which society takes great pains in walling about with 
inhibitions. The authors can hardly expect us to believe that 
these walls will come tumbling down at the sound of the 
trumpet of science, even if we are assured that the inter- 
viewers showed ‘“‘a calm and steady eye.” 

Such information comes to us through a series of sieves and 
prisms which delete and distort fragments of the reality 
being probed. Unlike the context of the biological experiment, 
the interview is a complex social situation which cannot be 
merely an incidental intermediary in the process of collecting 
facts. The events are funnelled into a socio-psychological 
hopper and are bound to come out different. Consider for 
example, the consequences of using female rather than male 
interviewers. Interpretation of such facts requires much more 
knowledge of the non-material worlds of society and person- 
ality than the Kinsey group gives evidence of possessing. 
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The reported behavior of this select sample of volunteers 
is very different from that for the men of the earlier study. 
Almost all of the men had masturbated, a large majority had 
experienced premarital coitus, a half had had extramarital 
coitus, and about a third admitted homosexual experience. 
In contrast, only half of the women reported masturbation 
(and in few cases habitually), a half had premarital relations 
(mostly with prospective spouses), a quarter experienced 
extramarital coitus and a quarter admitted homosexual ex- 
perience. Sexual activity aside from marital coitus, for 
almost all women, was sporadic and non-promiscuous, (ex- 
cept for petting, the principal premarital outlet). On the 
physiological plane, the authors report that orgasm is similar 
in male and female, although psychological stimuli are more 
important for the male and phvsical stimuli for the female, 
but that woman’s ability to achieve orgasm increases gradu- 
ally during her mature years in contrast with the abrupt rise 
and early steady decline in man’s ability to respond to climax. 
In both studies there is reported considerable variation in the 
distribution of sexual outlets among individuals and among 
social classes. The educated typically consider permissive 
such behavior as masturbation, and foreplay and prolonga- 
tion during coitus, which lower classes regard as perverted 
and obscene. 


These data may be quite at variance with the opinion of 
the man in the street, who tends to compare how he should 
behave with how he does behave, but they are not contradic- 
torv of accepted scientific beliefs. Despite its limitations, the 
study represents an important addition to our knowledge of 
sex behavior, because most of the evidence provided in other 
research comes from people who have contributed details 
about their private lives in the course of seeking advice from 
gynecologists or marriave counsellors. The report also quali- 
fies as an adult text of sex education, with a large section, 
independent of the aforementioned histories, containing 
relatively new and valuable information contributing to 
successful sexual experience. It represents, furthermore, a 
convenient collation of results from a wide variety of litera- 
ture, some of which has been rendered almost inaccessible by 
the ravages of time and censorship. 


Faced with extraordinary variety and detail concerning 
all tvpes of sexual behavior. one cannot heln being surprised 
at the almost complete lack of attention paid to procreation. 
Without documentation the authors suggest that coitus is 
rarely practiced with a view to childbearing. Granting the 
inconvenience of preenancy as a conseauence of many of the 
situations analvzed. it is even more astonishing that no data 
are preserted on the incidence of contraception and abortion. 
One of the firmest conclusions of social science. which the 
Kinsey group ignore rather than attempt to refute, is that 
the mores governine sexual behavior are shaped largely in 
terms of the potential reproductive consequences of coitus. 


Althouch the authors claim no preconceptions concerning 
what is moral and normal. thev alwavs leave the burden of 
proof on social attitudes when these come into “conflict with 
basic biological fact.” Of course. the facts that the authors 
are sneaking about are never purely biological and thev are 
onlv basic to the biolocist. Admittedly, the phvsiological 
hackeround is of considerable assistance in attempts to mold 
human behavior in moral directions. but they are not the 
only matters to be taken into consideration, nor the only 
realistic ones. The scientific detachment of the Kinsey group 
has crumpled in the face of this dogma of physiological 
realism. 


The work which the authors are trying to do is exception- 
ally difficult and equally important. If thev were sincere 
about their dedication to science and obiectivity rather than 
to sensationalism and a crude naive philosophy, they would 
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emphasize and examine the limits of their findings with some 
of the energy they have so slavishly devoted to defending and 
moralizing. Of course, such a book would be unlikely to sell 
a quarter of a million copies. N. B. RYDER 


Books Reviewed 


FRENCH POLITICS: The First Years of the Fourth Re- 
public: Dorothy Pickles; Oxford (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs); pp. 302; $5.00. 

French Politics is an extremely able survey of the making 
of the Fourth Republic and a comprehensive analysis of its 
political history during its first five years. Mrs. Pickles takes 
up the story where it was left in her France Between the 
Republics by retracing the evolution of the parties and 
political opinion after liberation, and the framing of the con- 
stitution, and includes a valuable chapter on the economic 
policies of the Provisional Government. In the two succeed- 
ing parts she deals with internal and external affairs from 
the inauguration of the Republic in 1946 to the elections of 
1951. In an admirably clear exposition of the tortuous twists 
of French political life, she describes the steps by which 
lrance moved from “the »athy of 1946 to the disillusion- 
ment of 1952,” through the breakup of tripartisme in 1947 
when the measure of the Communists was finally taken; the 
failure of the Third Force due to Socialist and Popular Re- 
publican failure to agree in the face of the threat from right 
and left; the swing to the right as the Radicals and economic 
liberalism revived, and the Fourth Republic came more and 
more to resemble the Third; and finally, the elections of 1951 
when by an electoral device “chaos had been averted” but 
the victorious defenders of democracy and parliamentary 
government had yet to demonstrate how to achieve stability 
in the face of anti-democratic opposition and their own dif- 
ferences. From domestic affairs, Mrs. Pickles turns abroad, 
with chapters on the concept and achievement of the French 
Union, and on France’s role in world politics and in pursuit 
of united Europe. Finally, she draws up a “Provisional 
Balance Sheet.”” Her aim, as stated in the preface, is “to 
describe and to analyze, rather than to make judgments,” 
but she suggests tentative answers to many questions which 
have puzzled observers of the French scene. She sees the 
source of France’s problems as being mainly political: “fun- 
damental divisions on matters of principle” and the failure 
“to modernize her parliamentary as well as her economic 
machinery.” 

By the 1946 constitution, France was given virtually a 
gouvernement d’assemblée. This reflected the persistent 
French feeling, in de Jouvenal’s phrase, that “politics is a 
matter of individual taste rather than a vital necessity,” and 
gave France an impossibly weak executive in the face of con- 
temporary problems. Although Mrs. Pickles is primarily 
concerned with political issues, she is at pains to make clear 
that France’s major political problem is to secure the econ- 
omic and fiscal reforms required for survival in the present 
crisis. 

Mrs. Pickles knows her France. She writes with ease and 
clarity. She has packed into this little book of 302 pages not 
only a great deal of information on which the reader may 
base his judgment of French politics; but a wealth of under- 
standing as well. Robert A. Spencer. 
SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET: Heinrich Harrer; trans. by 

Richard Graves; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 288; $3.25. 

To all armchair travellers a book about Tibet has tremen- 
dous appeal. When the author has actually spent seven years 
in Tibet, five of them in the Forbidden City of Lhasa, and 
has become familiar with the people of the country, their 
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language and their customs, then the book becomes a 
valuable document as well as a fascinating travel-tale. 

Herr Harrer, an Austrian mountaineer climbing in the 
Himalayas, was interned in India during the war and after 
several attempts made an escape over the mountains and into 
Tibet. Tibetans were as anxious to be rid of him as he 
imagined British officials in India were anxious to have him 
back, and for several years his position was very insecure. 
The first part of the book tells of the perils of his route and 
the difficulties of vagabonding in Tibet. The difficulties were 
due not only to the inhospitable nature of the country itself, 
but to the pointed lack of hospitality on the part of the 
natives. It is said that Tibet needs no border guards—those 
people who dwell near the border are brought up to discour- 
age strangers. After two years he reached Lhasa and once 
there he made himself useful in many ways, from teaching 
English and other subjects to the sons of nobles and eventu- 
ally to the Dalai Lama, to undertaking successfully various 
engineering projects, and thus won his right to stay. 


Herr Harrer makes it clear that he liked the Tibetans and 
respected their customs but there was one curious exception. 
The European athlete deplored the light-hearted attitude of 
the Tibetans to the few competitive sports in which they 
indulged; they did not go into training for the contests, nor 
did they appear to care much whether they won or lost—and 
both the winner and the loser received identical prizes. 
Harrer introduced a number of Western games, from tennis 
to skating, but was somewhat discouraged when, after a first 
burst of enthusiasm, his pupils wearied of excessive exercise 
and returned to kite-flying in the proper season. For 
Westerners, who were confused when the Communists put 
forward the Panchen Lama, hoping to replace the Dalai 
Lama, there is an explanation of the claims of each. 


If the author had been a trained observer we might have 
learnt more about the Tibetans themselves, their family life 
and social relations. Instead we are given many descriptions 
of the festivals, processions, buildings and such—interesting 
material to be sure, but peripheral. Neither has Herr Harrer 
any discernible literary style. It is not the force of his writing 
but rather the facts themselves that make us indignant on 
behalf of Tibet, and sad that the United Nations saw fit to 
reject her appeal for aid when the Chinese Communists 
invaded. Agnes MacPhee 


THE MYSTIQUE OF MODERN MONARCHY: Percy 
Black; S. J. Reginald Saunders & Co.; pp. xii, 92; 
$1.85. 


When the present Queen and her husband visited this 
country in the Fall of 1951, many of us paused briefly in our 
cheering to wonder just what kad drawn us into the chilly 
streets for two or three hours for a glimpse of the Royal 
visitors as they whisked by in the Royal Cadillac. Mr. Percy 
Black, who is Assistant Professor of Psychology in the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, refused to put this thought out 
of mind; he now offers us, in The Mystique of Modern 
Monarchy, the results of his reflection. 


There is, says Mr. Black, a widespread human desire to 
partake of the reflected glory of the sovereign and to submit 
conspicuously to his preeminence. This desire, it would 
appear is not innate; it is kindled and titillated by a pervasive 
pro-monarchist propaganda conveyed by a multitude of 
agencies and activities both official and unofficial. Upon these 
Mr. Black has superimposed a kind of classification. These 
contributions scarcely justify his claim to have blazed “new 
paths” (p. viii); they have been travelled before, long ago 
by Bagehot and more recently by Sebastian de Grazia. It is 
only when he asks whether monarchy serves “mature needs 
and satisfactions” that Mr. Black, in answering, offers us 
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something which, if not original, is certainly unique at this 
time and in this place. The monarchy, he tells us, serves no 
useful purpose. It perpetuates a snobbish and inequitable 
class structure. It deadens reason and stimulates emotion and 
irrationality. Monarchy sustains, and is sustained by, myth 
and unreason. But “rationally minded persons” (p. vi) do 
not need myths. Therefore rationally minded persons do not 
need monarchy. And since “the purging of myths and obses- 
sions” (p. 76) is the precondition of freedom, men, to be 
truly free, must purge their monarchy. Mr. Black toys with 
the idea of a ‘“‘monarchy by merit” which would enthrone 
“a person of great intelligence, wide learning and experience 
in public matters, kindly disposed, wise . . . chosen for life” 
(pp. 82-3)—Jin short, a philosopher-king (the suggestion 
comes strangely from one who takes Popper as his guide) ; 
but eventually discards it as “most difficult, or even im- 
possible to manage” (p. 84). We are thus driven to abolish 
monarchy, root and branch. But there is no need to cut off 
heads: “On the day when reason zealously enters the minds 
of men, the monarchy as a primitive social institution will 
crumble . . . By itself monarchy will simply fade away” (p. 
68). That “the unending evolutionary pageant” will bring 
this to pass he has no doubt. 


A graceful iconoclasm is always welcome; but for such a 
subject a little diffidence is not unseemly. Mr. Black is never 
diffident. Like those earnest folk in the Coronation crowds 
who paraded placards reading “Long Live Mrs. Battenburg,” 
he assails the monarchy without humor or compassion, and 
hence without understanding. He will win few converts by 
this discursive, dogmatic and irritating little book. 

James Eayrs 


J. S. WOODSWORTH: A Man to Remember: Grace Mac- 


Innis; Macmillan; pp. 336; $4.50. 


Though J, S, Woodsworth is universally recognized as one 
of Canada’s greatest figures, his story is almost unknown. The 
only previous biography, Social Pioneer by Olive Ziegler, 
appeared in 1934, eight years before he died. Now his 
daughter has produced the first full account of his life. It is 
a colorful and human story which will bring the reader closer 
to understanding “ihe saintly failure who changed Canada.” 
It is difficult for a child to write objectively of a parent, but 
Mrs. MacInnis has handled her material well. When she is 
describing his public life she has relied largely on Mr. Woods- 
worth’s own letters and speeches. She has been able to use 
his own words to describe most of the critical events of his 
life: when he was fired from his social service job for oppos- 
ing conscription; when he had to take work as a longshore- 
man to support his family; when he was arrested during the 
Winnipeg strike for quoting Isaiah; when he forced Mac- 
kenzie King to establish old age pensions; when he presided 
at the convention that brought the CCF into being; and when 
he stood alone in the House of Commons raising his voice 
against Canada’s participation in war. She does not give very 
many personal recollections, but those she does give are in- 
variably apt and revealing. Few readers will forget the story 
of the youthful Grace and her friend slipping out of sghool to 
pack and bury in a tin bread-box all her father’s books that 
she feared might be seized to bolster up the charge of sedition 
against him. 

This book will not fully satisfy people’s curiosity about 
Woodsworth: no single book could. In one chapter Mrs. 
MacInnis says: “It is not my purpose to make an analysis of 
the elements that went into the making of the Winnipeg 
strike. Such studies have been made and will no doubt be 
followed by others,”’ and the same holds true of other aspects 
of Mr. Woodsworth’s life. He did so many things and had 
such far-reaching effects on people and events that many 
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facets of his career necessarily remain unexplored. Other 
books can take up the subject where this one leaves it, but 
Mrs. MacInnis has done an invaluable pioneer job, and has 
given an intimate personal picture that few others could have 
given. Some will regret her implied criticism of her father’s 
pacifism, and others will question her assumption that the 
CCF today is still the party that J. S. Woodsworth envisaged, 
but these are minor points. On the whole she has succeeded 
in what she set out to do: she has written a vivid and moving 
account of a very great man. Edith Fowke 


DIGBY: David Walker; Collins; pp. 254; $2.75. 
TIDEFALL: Thomas Raddall; McClelland and Stewart; 
pp. 309; $3.75. 


These two novels have more in common than the fact that 
their authors are residents of the Maritimes—David Walker 
of St. Andrew’s, N.B., and Thomas Raddall of Liverpool, 
N.S. Both are novels in the Buchan tradition, ‘rattling good 
yarns’, lively in action, piquant in characterization, and 
leanly athletic in style. Both are clearly the products of 
practised, professional craftsmen who achieve their effects 
with a maximum of economy and a minimum of fuss. 


Digby is a delightful piece of whimsy, the sort of book to 
compete successfully with the rival attractions of radio and 
television. It recounts the hilarious adventures of a wealthy 
American businessman on the verge of middle age who, 
bored with his wife and his job, sets off for a holiday in the 
Scottish Highlands. There he hooks salmon, shoots deer, 
drinks quarts of Scotch whisky, and above all meets and 
makes love to a buxom Chieftain of the Clan. The whole 
thing is an extended day dream, making no claim to credi- 
bility, and pleasing us by the very grandeur of its preposter- 
ousness. Apart from taking such a trip oneself, nothing is 
more likely to redeem the time from ennui or ulcers than 
reading this book. 


Tidefall is a more weighty book, and has a measure of 
social accuracy and psychological understanding which 
Digby does not even attempt. It is the story of a scoundrel 
who amasses a fortune in rim-running during the twenties, 
settles down with his ill-gotten gains in a small Nova Scotia 
port in 1931, and is thwarted in his hopes of becoming a 
respectable, prosperous citizen partly by his own bestiality 
and partly by the great depression. This plot provides oppor- 
tunities for descriptions of the smuggling activities of the 
Prohibition Era, of economic conditions in Nova Scotia dur- 
ing the first three decades of this century, and of adventures 
at sea in all kinds of weather and in many types of ship. All 
these opportunities Raddall exploits to the full. He is less 
successful, however, in dealing with the personal relations of 
his characters, and the love triangle involving the smuggler, 
the smuggler’s wife, and the lonely radio operator is not very 
convincing. 

Neither of these are great novels, but they are both skil- 
ful and entertaining. They will be widely read at home and 
abroad, and they will demonstrate to the world that the 
Canadian novel is now capable of avoiding the Scylla of 
mawkish sentimentality and the Charybdis of pretentious 
glamor. Things are looking up. Desmond Pacey 


LIFE INSURANCE WITHOUT EXPLOITATION: Edwin 
C. Guillet; distributed by Hess Printing Co., 20 Poulette 
St., Toronto; $1.65. 

This is the second printing of a book issued in 1946 which 
has sold 10,000 copies. This is an extraordinary record for a 
Canadian non-fiction work. It is all the more remarkable 
when we consider that efforts in many quarters were made to 
keep it from the reading public. Naturally the insurance com- 
panies do not like it, for Mr. Guillet’s main theory is that the 
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State can provide all necessary insurance at half the present 
cost. But in the meantime there are certain forms of insur- 
ance less expensive that others. Mr. Guillet explains what 
they are, and also why they are not pressed upon public 
attention by the agents. The chief reason is that agents can 
make more money out of other forms. Those who might 
object to national insurance as a socialist inroad might be 
interested to hear what Sir Winston Churchill, no conspic- 
uous socialist, has to say on the subject: “You must rank me 
and my colleagues as strong partizans of national compulsory 
insurance for all purposes from the cradle to the grave. We 
hope to bring the magic of averages to the rescue of millions.” 
Mr. Guillet, a distinguished historian, has added measurably 
to his fine record with Life Insurance Without Exploitation. 
J.V. McAree 


IMITATION AND DESIGN: Reid MacCallum, edited 
by William Blissett; University of Toronto Press; pp. 
209; $5.00. 

Rarely is the task of reviewing so pleasant as when the 
book is the work of a colleague you have long held in deep 
respect: pleasant while he yet lives in that it provides oppor- 
tunity for tribute to his learning, it becomes a privilege after 
he has left our midst in permitting one to honor his person. 
And this present volume is, indeed, a lasting testimony to 
the late Professor MacCallum as scholar and person. 


Although /mitation and Design constitutes a collection of 
essays which are largely aesthetic in interest and import- 
ance, a common, personal theme apparently dear to the 
author himself runs through the whole volume—a plea for 
justice, integrity and honesty. It is a plea he addresses to 
the artist, scientist, philosopher and religious man alike; 
it is a plea, made on behalf of many-faced intelligence, that 
seems to mirror remarkably well the wide and varied intel- 
lectual activity of Professor MacCallum himself. In a more 
impersonal sense, the essays seek to discover the nature of 
intelligence by exploring its various modes of artistic expres- 
sion—music, painting and especially poetry—with a view to 
laying bare the truth proper to aesthetic experience as well 
as the part played by nature and intelligence in that ex- 
perience. 

The first three essays were left unfinished by Professor 
MacCallum and were to form the first part of a projected 
book of philosophical and aesthetic reflections. A very sug- 
gestive excerpt from the illumination of the Book of Kells, 
used by the author in his first essay, “Imitation and Design,” 
to convey his basic theme has been repeated by the editor 
throughout and exploited to good effect. That excerpt illus- 
trates the point that for the artist design or form makes the 
primary demand and maintains supremacy in all his work; 
nature provides the inspiration and motif of its elaboration 
and expression, the model of its imitation. In “Poetry and 
Truth,” the second essay, a somewhat more affective formula 
is sought in the analysis of poetry and the signs it trans- 
forms into a total, unified symbol. Yet even here the role 
of design is paramount, the creativity of intelligence is once 
more asserted. The third study, in great part re-worked by 
the editor, “Myth and Intelligence,” delves into the workings 
of intellect in the presence of the sacred, whether in primitive 
or more sophisticated experience, and reveals myth as a 
creative matrix from which have come our arts, sciences and 
institutions. 


As for the remainder of the volume, Mr. Blissett and his 
editorial advisers have sought to complete Professor Mac- 
Callum’s work by making careful selection of his previously 
published essays, chosen and ordered to illustrate the later 
views of the author. Thus, the essays on T. S. Eliot’s Four 
Quartets, the Group of Seven and the “scandalous confu- 
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sion of contemporary aesthetic theory” are re-presented as 
more concrete applications of certain principles of aesthetics 
developed in the first part of the book. Two shorter pieces 
on man and the self serve to underscore the basic conviction 
that there is more in human experience—proper to art and 
religion—than falls under the grasp of scientific intelligence. 
The work fittingly concludes, then, on the personal note we 
have found so apparent throughout: the plea of justice for 
man and his intelligence. 


The results of Mr. Blissett’s editorial work deserve high 
commendation. Some re-writing has been necessary, much 
scholarly effort has been demanded of him in the matter of 
quotation and citation. He has, however, produced a well- 
integrated and balanced volume. He is to be thanked for 
making Professor MacCallum’s penetrating and important 
findings more generally available. 

L. E. Lynch. 


THE FLAGELLANT OF SEVILLE: Paul Morand (trans. 
by N. Wydenbruck ) ; Longmans, Green; pp. 348; $2.50. 


A veteran novelist of France, Paul Morand, has written 
this story of the Napoleonic invasion of Spain. Of traditional 
type, it is a well-documented and richly patterned tale, which, 
out of the author’s knowledge of its history, conveys some- 
thing of the strange medieval atmosphere that still persists 
in some aspects of Spanish life. The writer has drawn upon 
the paintings and sketches of Goya to give richness to the 
background of his story of the tragic separation through their 
divided allegiances, of a young Spanish nobleman and his 
wife. H.T.K. 


THE FUGITIVE ART: Dramatic Commentaries 1947- 
1951: T. C. Worsley; John Lehmann (Longmans, 
Green); pp. 263; $3.75. 


Far from being ephemeral or irrelevant once the play- 
going season is over, good dramatic criticism often proves to 
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be first-rate literature. This volume of commentary on the 
English theatre from the files of The New Statesman and 
Nation makes lively and instructive reading; Worsley is a 
sensitive and discriminating critic, and a widely cultivated 
man; he writes, not as a belligerent educator of public taste, 
like Nathan, but as an intelligent observer of theatrical 
history in the making to an audience whose good-will and 
unaffected interest he takes completely for granted. Quite 
evidently the period under discussion in The Fugitive Art 
was one of great change and ferment both in English taste 
and English dramatic writing. Actors and audiences alike 
were abandoning the conventional three-act domestic drama 
in favor of romantic verse plays like Fry’s and semi-politi- 
cal plays like Roger MacDougall’s The Gentle Gunman and 
Dorothy and Campbell Christie’s His Excellency. Producers 
were increasingly important, and the classics were coming 
in for new interpretations and lavish, large-scale production. 
Worsley seems to have an acute appreciation of all these 
developments, and a remarkably catholic taste; but what is 
likely to interest readers on this side of the Atlantic is his 
considered judgment of such American drama as came his 
way. Not unnaturally, his view is somewhat more temperate 
than his American colleagues’. Of Death of a Salesman he 
says, in part: “It gives off the feeling of sincerity; it has 
evidently been deeply, even solemnly felt. On the other hand, 
it is altogether slighter than the author or the producer 
seem to have any idea of. The whole atmosphere in the 
theatre is heavily scented with self-importance . . . the little 
theme is made to take itself much too seriously. In this 
sense it is sentimental; all the time it is being made to live 
far above its emotional and intellectual station.” 

This is a point of view on the American theatre generally 
that badly needs to be stated; but no American critic could 
be expected to state it. On the other hand, it is also quite 
clear that Worsley takes a number of English plays, Daphne 
Laureola, for example, in a spirit far more serious and admir- 
ing than any of us could manage. But even when his enthu- 
siasms are incomprehensible and his conclusions seem totally 
wrong-headed, Worsley is a critic whose judgments are inter- 
esting, and whose writing is a pleasure and a major enter- 
tainment to read. DMS. 


THE TRACK OF MAN: Henry Field; Doubleday Doran; 
Illustrated; pp. 448; $6.50. 

This is a book of reminiscences. Henry Field has spent a 
full life hunting for the fragmentary remains of man’s earliest 
attempts to control his environment, and his adventures have 
led him frequently into both dangerous and amusing 
situations. 

The story is full of human interest and reveals a man who 
was always able to “find a way out” of the most embarrassing 
entanglements. One is introduced in a very delightful and 
peculiarly personal way to many people whose names are now 
bywords among archaeologists and anthropologists. It is a 
book which often reminds one of the travels and adventures 
of Layard and Rawlinson and such men who pioneered so 
successfully in the attempt to bring to life the ancient civil- 
izations and often contains surprising bits of most valuable 
information which are all the more interesting for the setting 
in which they are introduced. 

This volume is an ideal travelling companion for a train 
journey or a holiday, but it will inevitably leave the reader 
with the feeling that one’s own life has been rather dull and 
pedantic by comparison. A. C. Custance. 


THE PEOPLE CALLED SHAKERS: Edward Andrews; 
Oxford University Press; pp. 309; $6.50. 


This is the study of a unique Protestant sect which had its 
beginnings in England in the 18th century, flourished and 
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reached its zenith in the United States in the 19th century, 
and today is virtually extinct. From a peak of about 6,000 
members around the middle of the last century the number 
has declined to less than 50 people. 


The Shakers founded one of the most successful and long- 
est lasting of the “Utopian” settlements in America. They 
practiced a community of goods, celibacy and withdrawal 
from the world. In spite of this last they had a certain impact 
on the world, particularly interesting and perhaps influencing 
those other idealists, such as Tolstoy, who sought the perfect 
society. 

Eventually, however, the impact of the world on Shaker 
society was more than it could withstand. The fundamental 
doctrines of the Believers were not acceptable to the children 
of a materialistic age, and the number of converts fell off. 
This meant that decline was inevitable, for the Shakers were 
not a self-perpetuating group. Although Mr. Andrews is 
thoroughly familiar with his subject, the reasons for the rise 
and fall of Shakerism might have been seen more clearly if 
he had consistently related the movement to other important 
events of the times. A. MacP. 


RETURN PASSAGE: Violet Markham; Oxford Press; pp. 
243: $4.25. 


A shrewd, observant woman, in this autobiography, gives 
us a vivid picture of the English people in the tremendous 
years through which they are passing—that is, from the 
closing days of Victoria to the present. Violet Markham, 
C.H. (Companion of Honor, if you didn’t know), has served 
her country in every avenue that opened itself to her. She 
was the first woman Mayor of Chesterfield, founder of its 
Social Settlement, member of the Industrial Court, Deputy 
Chairman of the National Assistance Board for ten years 
and, on her own initiative, opened and staffed a canteen to 
feed the bomb-shelter refugees of her district. This may 
sound austere, but her writing is warm and unaffected. Her 
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comments on Labor-Management relations are sane and not 
at all didactic. 


For the personal side, there is the story of a Victorian 
childhood and extensive travels in Africa, China, Japan, Java 
— and Canada. Among her friends she numbered 
Rhodes and Milner, the Tweedsmuirs, Mackenzie King and 
most of the illustrious men and women of her time. One 
comment on China bears quoting: “The Chinaman remains 
a sturdy and passionate individualist, and, whatever home- 
grown variety of Communism he may adopt, he will, I think, 
be difficult to regiment from Moscow or any distant centre.” 
A worth-while book, in which the interest grows as one reads, 
and the end of which is approached with reluctance. 


E. McN. 
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